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TRUE RELIGION. 


WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERCG@LUKE. 


“Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Bees God ia clouds, and heart him in the wind.“ 


Tux word “religion,” in its beat sense, is generally used to 
represent that class of truths which relate exclusively to the 
invisible or spiritual world, and which, from their naturally el- 
evated character command tho profound veneration of all exal- 
ted minds. Thus the mostadvanced persons in every tribe and 
nation, have a natural attraction for spiritual thoughts, and are 
generally termed “pious” or “religious ;’—while the lowest or 
least advanced take very little interest in spiritual matters, and 
either deny altogether the existence of the invisible or fu- 
ture world, or entertain very gross conceptions of its nature and 
infiuence, 

Although the highest conceptions of the barbaric tribes are very 
gross, yet even in this depth there is a lower deep, where ideas 
of a still gromer and more monstrous character are developed. 
Se in the sphere of the highest civilization, the contrast be- 
tween the lowerand higher olasses of religious belief, is great 
indeed. But in the former as well as in the latter stage of en- 
lightenment, the higher olnas has the greatest attraction for spir- 
itwal idess, and may be properly termed the religious clasa of 
their tribe or nation. It is very proper here, however, to disori- 
minste between those minds which naturally grow up into 3 
love of religious trath, and which are frequently the dupes of 
thelr religious teachers as to the nature of this truth, and thors 
more powerful but less advanced minds, which make a prsten- 
sion to superior sanctification the ground for holding ax unlim- 
ited control over the minds and bodies of the weak, These im- 
pestors are of course not religious, they have no attraction for 
religious truths, but only an ambition for power, and are there- 
fore to be classed with the irreligious of each community, and 
considered as usurpers who have stolen out of a lower claas to 
take control of a higher, without the proper qualifications for 
the office which they assumo. 

Thus the love for religious trath reaches down through all 
tribes to the very lowest, and is an. indication of the attraction 
whioh the spiritual world exercises over the natural And just 
in proportion as men advance from the lowest to the highest 
tage of mental refinement, is this attraction increased and ren- 
dered pure. The most refined minds, therefore, have the most 
just and true conceptions of the spiritual world, and of spirit- 
nal truths, and the greatest attraction for pure truth divested of 
all error. This is the natural result of the position which they 
occupy, which is that nearest the spiritual world, whose inhabi- 
tants enjoy a still more refined mental constitution. Thus these 
advanced minis form the link between the natural and the spi- 
ritual worlds. It would be well to note here, that what un meant 
by advanced minda, ia, those who have paturally grown to an 
enlarged sphere of mental expansion, either among what ia 


termed the savage, the civilized, or the enlightened portions of 
mankind, and not those who are merely learned In the technical 
knowledge of the world, although this may have been a meang 
whoreby the requisite expansion may havebeen facilitated. 

If then, the most intelligent and most refined are nearest the 
spiritual world and have the truest conceptions of it, we see the 
folly of going back to the early ages of the world, to the un- 
progressed inhabitants of those infant eras, to learn the nature 
of the spiritual world and the relation which we sustain toward 
it. But rather, how much more wise to consult the advanced 
thoughts of the present age, to become familiar with the latest 
discoveries of the refined minds of our day, and then, after 
thoroughly digesting all the knowledge we posecas upon the sub- 
Jeot, to judge what is the true religion. This must be evident 
toevery individual mind. 

But this is not the course pursued by the religious class of ` 
this day. It is the course they would take, if they were permit- 
ted to do so by their religious teachers, because they hare a nat- 
ural attraction for religious truth, the result of their superior 
refinement and natural goodness of heart; but on account of 
the confidence which they repose in their teachers, they are oom- 
trolled by them in such s manner as to effectually prevent a 
knowledge of these discoveries from coming to their minds If 
their teachers would examine these truths, and advise their peo- 
ple to do the same, the latter would not hesitate to embrace 
them; instead of which they designate them with a name most 
detestable to the religious class, (viz. infidel,) and then tell them 
it is a “sin” to open an infidel book. Now, we have seen that if 
there is any mesning in this word “infidel,” it can only be prop- 
erly applied to those in whom the religious sentiment is not yet 
developed, who have no attraction for spiritual truths, and who 
deny the reality of a future state of existence. It is for this 
reason that the religious class look upon the term with such ab- 
horrence. But the reader oan decide with what justice it is ap- 
plied to a clasa of trutha whose chief tendency is to excite the 
religious sentiment, and the object of which is to impress upon 
all minds the necessity and reality of a spiritual world. At the 
same time, the exorcise of s little Ingeniousness will show us the 
cause why they thus traduce new discoveries of spiritual truth; 
it is evidently because the triumph of these would tend to de- 
stroy the influence of all who advocate opposing doctrines, and 
with their loas of influence their power and emolument also van- 
ishes, They therefore desire that no new truths will be discov- 
ered, and should any be announced, it is their interest not te 
examine them themselves, and to prevent others from know- 
ing of their existence. This is perfectly natural and to be ax- 
pected from those who are governed by the impulses of love, and 
not by the admonitions of wisdom. Moreover, it would require a 
moral courage very rare indeed, for one occupying the atation 
of one of these teachers, and bound by the influences which en- 
chain them, to renounce the Old and embrace the New. Wa 
must not look to them, therefore, to decide for us which is the 
true religion. 

But we may learn how true it is, that the mass of the people 
in every country are governed by the circumstances of birth 
and education, from this fact, that their priests always bave the 


power to impress upon them their peculiar religious tenets, be 


where it is, but must move forward swiftly to that fairer future 
which ean not be merely è Poet’sdream The history of Lot’s 
sojourn in and escape from Sodom is not without its enduring 
Jesson. States, cities, communities, are preserved from destruc- 
tion, 20 long as preserved at ali, by so much virtue aa thay em- 
body; when that wanes to Ineufficienoy, the remnant may escape 
or linger, but the destruction of the depraved mass ia inevitable- 
And, as the absolute lack of moral good is inexorable ruin, go is 
its unusual prevalence the sure occasion of strength and pros- 
pexity. There is no habitable portion of our globe wheres 
thoroughly virtuous population might not re-constitute the Gar- 
den of Eden. 

But to the formation of sucha people, few influences conduce, 
while those which forbid it are incessant and innumerable, 
There has been little syatematio training to heroism of any sort 
mince the days of the Spartans. Our children are steeped in sel- 
fishness from their cradles, and nine-tenths of them are practi- 
cally taught to dread Useful Labor as odious and degrading, and 
to regard idleness, with sensuality and ostentation, as the sum- 
num bonum of life. I know that something different from this is 
stolidly dealt out, though never pointedly, consistently taught, 
from the Catechisms; but I am speaking of the every-day les- 
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ed and Luxury coreted—it is too hard on frail Human Nature 
te place it where q slight departure from rectitude mey win its 
thousands. The temptation may be resisted—it doubtless often 
is; for Trade hes furnished its fall quota of the upright and 
mare than its shiye of the bene wolent of aup race; and while 
these may probably bave owed to Commerce the means of being 
liberal, L doubt whether any have been indebted to it for their 
integrity. Of that, a man mast carry all into è life of baying 
and selling that he expeots to bring out again, and he can hard- 
ly afford to commence business on a small capital either. If 9 
man of unsettled or weak principles ever trafficked five years 
without becoming a rogue, he must present a striking evidenoe 
of the sustaining, saving mercy of an overruling Providence. 
The position and spheré of the independent, virtuous, con- 
tented Farmer has from earliest time been pointed at az one of 
the most fortunate, and healthfal, mentally as well as physically, 
that Earth oan afford. Living in the immediate and visible pres- 
ence of the all-embracing Heavens, directly dependent on the 
Author of all for whatever bleases him, he would seem to be 
marked out for integrity and elevation of sentiment. Nature 
will not be cheated; whoever shall undertake to palm upon her 
a single bushel of chalk for lime, for instanoe, will find ber in- 


pops, and not those which are inculcated only on Sunday, if capable of relishing his ingenuity, So much for so much, is her 


ever. How many children in a thousand, whether rich or poor, 
are taught to regard virtuous poverty in humble garb as really 
more to be honored and desired than wealth undistinguished by 
worth ? How many are taught to heed God’s appointment, 
46 Six days shalt thou labor,” as plainly directed to them, and by 
them to be joyfully and faithfully obeyed, irrespective of riches 
or station? How many are early taught that they can have no 
right to squander on their own appetites or pride that which 
the law of the land says is theirs, but for want of which anoth- 
er suffers? What reverend monitor now says, habitually and 
earnestly, and not unheededly, to the-child of affluence and lux- 
ury, “Sell all thou hast, and give to the Poor, then follow Him 
whose only personal disciples were the poor?” Alns! the fow- 
er of life is cankered in the bud. and what ahould, be beauty and 
fragrance is turned to deformity and death! 

—Next to the lessons of infancy come those of the School, 
with its constant bickerings and ardent, envious rivalries for ad- 
vancement and honors. All is intensely individual—egotistic, 
The echoolboy’s triumphs are won orer and not for his comrades, 
His glory is their. mortification and shame; his disasters the 
theme of their undieguised, uncheoked exultation. Thence he 
passes into some sphere of active life, and finds the same law 
every where prevailing, and producing ita natural resulta The 
brilliant leader at the bar makea a rapid fortune, but the un- 
known hundreds of middling counselors are left to starve; and 
the popular physician who is supposed to cure every body dooms 
his fellow practitioners to that consumption for which Falstaff 
would “get no remedy.” Every where the victor in the grand 


invariable law; no shams nor appearances avall any thing with 
her—even her children the crows are not half so often taken in 
by them as the contrivers imagine. With unequalled advantages 
for the maintainance or attainment of health and vigor, with a 
thousand silent preachers of the blessings of Temperance, Bx- 
ercise, Justice and Truth, constantly attending him, the Farm- 
| er's character would seem insensibly, irresistibly molded to pro- 
bity and honor. In his vocation, n bow and a smirk avail not; 
that which comes not from the core is notbing and passes for 
nothing. Only where he ceases to be a worker and begins to be 
a trader in other men’s labor or the fruits of his own, does the 
temptation to injustice and incincerity begin. Living ever in the 
presenoe of Heaven, and in direct, visible dependence on its free 
bounties, we should zay that the, Furmer's bearing should ever 
tell of the free, bland breezes, and his countenance reflect the 
stars. J 
And yet, on practical noquaintance, we find him quite ancther 
being—narrow, prejudiced, and selfish; perverse, sensual, and 
depraved ; s foe to other men’s good and his own. And not this 
merely, but his sons have no love for his vocation ; they too gen- 
erally escape it whea they can, or embrace it only because they 
have not the ability or detest the study necessary to make them 
any thing else, From the noblest and richest rural homestead, 
you will see the youthful heir eagerly hieing to the distant city, 
there to consecrate years to the exhibition of saranets to sim- 
pering, shopping misses, or to the service of some six-by-sight 
subterranean money-changer’s den, which 9 hedgehog would 
disdain to inhabit. Where one youth ia heartily seeking the 


battle of Life advances to grasp the laurel over piles of unheed- Farmer's life from choice, there are forty striving or pining to 


ed corpses, He can not afford to calculate too nicely the moral 
mature and consequences of each act—he must live; and the 
more flagrant and palpable the guilt of the felon whom the law- 
gera skill saves from justice, the more brilliant is that lawyer's 
triumph, the more extravagant his fee,—-the more rapid his 
march to fame and fortune. 

And perhaps the most imperative of the influences of practi- 
eal life to narrow and distort the man is that exercised by Traf- 
fic. To obtain More for Less—-this is the aim and impulse of 
Trade. Tho gnme of the counter, like that of the boxing-ring, 
Places two persons opposite each other at proper distance, and 
bida them shake hands and begin. That ench may be gainers by 
the bargnin is of course practicable ; (though which of them 
naturally cares for this?) that both may be honest men is free- 
ly conceded. The criticism Impenches not the men but the atti- 
tade in which they are pitted against ench other. Where Wealth 
lathe object of general and eager desire, where Labor is loath- 


escape it. Thus are our cities overgrown and bloated with a 
redundant, thriftleas population, who, having no legitimate 
sphere of exertion, underbid each other for employment, and 
are often driven by want and despair into depraved and forbid- 
den courses. Talent, knowledge, and skill, which are greatly 
needed in the sphere of rural life, crowd and jostle each other on 
the city’s pavements, and often sell 10 Capital for a month’s Jive- 
lihood some happy invention or combination which should have 
insured a competence for life. Alas for human frailty, beset 
by ravening hunger or pinching frost !~-full-pursed depravity 
is enabled oft to drive harder bargnins than these 

Facts abundantly indicate that the actual position of the oul- 
livator is not what it might and should be. He ought to be, by 
science and wisdom, the roaster of the elements, yet is, through 
ignorance and imperfection, their slave. The floods which 
should fertilize his soil, often wash it away. and with it the fruits 
of his labor. The winds which should drive the plough throwgh 
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his naked fields, or spend their force in smoothing away any ‘an- 
desired irregularities of surface, do far oftener prostrate his 
granaries and fences. The electric currents, which should push 
forward his vegetation with a rapidity and vigor unimagined 
save by the Initiated few, are left to shatter his house or barn, 
perhaps only destroying therewith his annual harvest, perhaps 
finishing himself and his labors. Instead of being,as in Manu- 
factures or Navigation, the director and controller of the blind 
forces of Nature to his own use and profit, the Farmer allows 
these to escape him in uselessness or mischlef, and feebly, ineffi. 
ciently supplies their place by overtaxing his own sinewa, 
Henos weariness, disgust, and meager recompense; hence the 
accomplished or longed for escape of countless thousands from the 
paltry drudgery of the hoe and spade to the larger hopes and 
mere intellectual sphere of effort elsewhere afforded. 

Itis the mission of our age to regenerate and dignify Agri- 
caltare, by rendering it practically an intellectual and expan- 
sive vocation. Within its sphere lie yet unfolded the germa of 
future conquests far mightier and nobler than those of any 
Cesar or Napoleon. These petty, cramped enclosures, these de- 
forming, dwarfing fences, which render the landscaps so insipid 
and characterless, yet abhall be swept away by the genius of im- 
provement, through the application of the truths of Science to 
the daily economies of life. Then the brook shall no more 
brawl idly down the declivity while the laborer delves wearily 
yet ineffectually by its side, and man will no more stoop doggedly 
to burdens which the free breezes would gladly bear to their 
appointed destination. We stand but on the threshold of the 
world of Science made practical, and our vision rests on and is 
bounded by its application to Manufactures alone. Wondrous 
as is the progress which half a century has witnessed in this 
direction, it is as nothing to what remains to be accomplished 
for the whole circle of Human Industry, and especially in the 
department of Agriculture, to which nearly all the Natural Sei- 
ences, as well as Mechanical forces, shall yet advantageously 
minister. The farmer of the coming age—master and manager 
of steam rather than tyrant of enslaved, toil-worn, hungry 
beaste—shall not need painfully to heave the ponderous rock 
from its base, but will rather, by some simple chemical solvent, 
pulverize it to fertile dust where it lies. To his informed, obser- 
vant mind, the changes of temperature, the succession of calm 
and storm, shall bring no surprise, no disaster, being unerring- 
ly foreaeen and profited by like the rotation of the seasons. 
For his behoof the plow shall pursue its unguided, resiatless 
course across the spacious landscape, and the following seed shall 
fall regularly into ita appointed place, without need of apecial 
oversight or guidance. The inequalities of surface and of soil 
shall disappear before the steady, unezpensive action of natu- 
ral forces thereon; steam giants shall loosen and deepen the 
soil to any extent desirable, sweeping down forests asa fire does 
the dry grass of the prairies, and extracting roots like a torna- 
do. There is no practical limit to the powers at all times pre- 
senting themselves to do the bidding of Man, had he but the tal- 
entand genius to adapt and apply them. Nature wills that the 
plow, the scythe, the axe, the harvest-wain, shall move forward 
on their proper errands, as irresistibly, inexpensively as the 
saw, the throstle, the shuttle, and with equally beneficial results. 
Actually, the capacity of human labor to produce fabrics has 
been increased sometwenty-fold within the last century. while 
in its application to rural pursuits it has not been more than 
doubled, if so much. This disparity is not necessary, but facti- 
tious, and must be overcome. Half a century will suffice to 
bring forward Agriculture to the point which Manufacture has 
now reached, banishiug forever the still lingering fears of occa- 
sional famine, and rendering Food asabandant and accessible as 
the common elements. 

Yet the Farmer’s vocation needs something more than increa- 
sed efficiency and mastery of Nature to reconcile it with a lofty 
and generous ideal, We need a change in the man himself, and 
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in those e which cially affect his character. He 
fa now too nearly an isolated being. His world isa narrow cir- 
cle of material objects be calls Ais own, within which he is an 
autocrat, though out of it little more than a cipher. His asso- 
ciates are few, and these mninly rude dependents and inferiors, 
His daily discourse savors of beeves and swine, and the death 
of a sheep on his farm creates more sensation in his circle than 
the fall of a hero elsewhere, Of the refining, harmonizing, ex- 
panding influences of general society, he bas little experience. 
For extensive travel or intercourse with minds which have pro- 
fited bya large comparison of nutions, climates, customs, he has 
but rare opportunities. The family circle, precious as are its 
enjoyments and healthfal as ars its proper influences, is not 
alone sufficient to form the noblest character or satisfy all the as- 
pirations of tha human heart. The lofty, ingenuous sonl re- 
volte at the ides of wearing out its earthly career mainly in the 
rearing of brutes and the composting of manures, shut out from 
all free range of congenial associates and obedience to nobler 
impulses. It feels thata human life is ill spent in the mere pro- 
duction of corn and cattle. Hence our youth of largest prom- 
ice too generally escape from the drudgery of their paternal 
acres to court the equally repulsive slavery of the office or the 
counter—not because it is preferable in itself, but because it 
gives soope to larger hopes, suggests larger possibilities, and at all 
events is supposed to afford larger opportunities for observation, 
for intellectual development, and a choice of companions. Here 
is one cause of the inferior development and progress in Agri- 
culture, as compared with other departments of industrial of- 
fort The genius and intellect which should have taught us to 
“speed the plow” with Titamic energy bas been attracted to 
other vouations, leaving that of the old patriarchs as sterile as 
some bald mountain on which every rain levies tribute to fer- 
tilige the surrounding valleys. Not till the solitary furm-house, 
With ita half-dozen denizens, its mottled array of mere patches 
of auxiliary acres, its petty flock and herd, its external decora- 
tions of piggery, stable-yard, etc., making it the focus of all 
noisome and villancus odors, have been replaced by some ar- 
rangement more genial, more expansive, more social in its as- 
pects, affording larger scope to aspiration, and a wider field for 
the infinite capacities of man’s nature, may we hope to arrest 
the tendencies which make the farmer too often a boor or a clod, 
and the cultivation of the earth a mindless, repugnant drudgery, 
when it should be the noblest, the most intellectual and the 
most desired of human employments. 


But in troth the whole atmosphere of our better education, the 
influence of our higher seminaries, tends to unfit our noblest 
youth for lives of peaceful industry, and win away their afec- 
tions therefrom. The young man acquires or is given an educa- 
tion, as it is technically called, in order that he may be some- 
thing else and better thana farmer, The mother’s darling, the 
hope and pride of the family, must be fitted for some career less 
insignificant and slavish than that of his progenitors. So the 
cracked sugar-bowl is relieved of its slowly gathered dollars, 
and the budding genius is sent to the academy and thence to 
college, not to the view of his becoming a larger, better man in 
an abstract sense—still less with the remotest notion of making 
him a better farmer but purely that he may escape his father's 
groveling, despised vocation, and become something nobler and 
more exalted than a tiller of the soil. His first lessons of con- 
tempt for all the ways of manual industry are therefore takem 
by the paternal fireside; and these are quickly reinforced by 
those of the University, with its courtly airs and lly fingers. 
With all the wisdom hoarded in and dispensed from those olas- 
sic halla, the wisdom of God in making Man dependent for the 
satisfaction of hia most inevitable wants ou hie habitual toil— 
the wisdom which decrees, “In the smeut of thy face shalt thom 
eat bread —is not perceived and eeknowledged. Under tha au- 
spices of a President and Faculty, whose lives have almost neess- 
sarily been given to books, toidess and words to the exclusion 
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of manual exertion—with whom the extraction of roots has uni- 
formly been s mathematical, never s horticultural proceas—half 
of whom are paying, through dyspepsia, gout, or nervous de- 
rangement, the penalty of violating the law aſoresaid the youth 
enters upon his new career. Should he cherish some lingering 
regard for that wise ordinance which demands labor of all as 
the inezorable condition of health and vigor, he speedily suo- 
coumbas to the genius loci—the atmosphere and the gentiment 
which surround him. The student in one of our popular col- 
leges must be daring and wilful who would venture even to saw 
and carry up his own wood, however convinced of the whole- 
eomencss and necessity of such occupation. But instead of 
work he is admonished to avail himself of that vague, illegiti- 
mate something—or more commonly nothing—termed (after the 
similitude of Bottom's dream,) Exercise, which to a prisoner 
chained to a dungeon-wall, is very commendable. And thus, 
giving some ten hours a day to study, as many to food and rest, 
and the balance to recreations which are recreations only and 
hardly, the divorco of Learning from Labor—of Science from 
Practice—of Man the Thinker from Man the Worker—is ren- 
dered complete, and the educated youth goes out into the world 
to preach, or plead, or physio, with such success as may attend 
him, but with an implanted, usually inveterate repugnance to 
regular Manual Labor in all its departments—a feeling that his 
position is above it and that ho would be more degraded by de- 
soending to it—a fixed resolution to avoid it evermore if possi- 
ble. The ovil consequences of this mistake are more numerous 
than could bo compressed inton volume. The young physician | 
or attorney who has spent his last shilling, and perhaps inoar- | 
red onerous debts in pursuing his studies, must not devote bis 
leisure hours, while awaiting the slow approaches of business, 
to downright, practical labor in the fields or workshops around 
him, where other men work and earn, although his circumstan- 
cos pressingly require and his hexlth might be re- established by 
such a course. Should he do so, he would be adjudged sordid 
or mean-spirited, and his attempt to establish himself profes- 
ajonally n conceded failure. But far worse than this aro the 
jealousy and aversion aroused in the breasts of the working olass 
by the visible repugnance to and disdain of their pursuits by 
the educated, and the desire evinced to keep the intellectual 
distinction of caste as broad and rigid as possible. Honoe in 
part, the failure of the liberally educated to exert their due in- 
fiuence over the opinions and course of the more numerous 
clagses—the want of any quick and cordial sympathy between 
the learned and the unlearned, as members of the same social 
body. In fact, the oommon impulse of the larger mass ia to op- 
pose rather than support whatever the more fortunato and bet- 
ter informed appear to favor—a most deplorable and calamitous 
impulse, especially in a Republic. We must learn to vanquish 
this, and the removal of its cause is its only effectual remedy. 
[Ninetasntu Cenrory, 
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Tux following, from the Liverpool Mercury, is not inapplica- 
dle to many persons in this part of the world, and to such we 
recommend its careful perusal: “Every subsoriber thinks the 
paper is printed for his special benefit ; and if there is nothing 
in it that suits him, it must be stopped—it is good for nothing, 
Bome people look over the deaths and marriages, and actually 
complain of the editor if but few people in his vicinity have 
been ao fortunate as to get married the previous week, or so un- 
fortunate as to die, An editor should bave such things in. his 
‘paper, whether they occur or not. Just as many different tastes 
bas he to consult. One wants stories and poetry; another ab- 
hors all thi The politician wants nothing but politics; one 
must have something smart; another something sound. We 
only wish that every man, woman and child, who reads his pa- 
per, were compelled but one single month to edit one.” 


RCG@LUM AND 


A GOOD MOVEMENT. 


A vance meeting, composed mainly of members of and seos- 
ders from the Society of Friends, was recently holden at Wa- 
terloo, N. T., for the purpose of organising a religious and mo- 
ral compact upon more genial end reformatory principles than 
those recognized by the sectarian denominations of the day. We 
are much pleased with the address whioh they have put forth 
to the world, which we give below, copying from the New-York 
Tribune, It fully explains the objects which the organization 
contemplates. The general spirit which it breathes is destined 
to embodiments in many other forms ; and we shall yet witness 
the grand and sublime spectacle of the refined and ascended 
emanations of all classes, parties, sects and organizations in any 
way seeking the good of man, converging to one grand focus 
and uniting their various abilities and means for the further- 
ance of all good objects united in one—the complete emancipa- 
tion and highest elevation of the whole nature of man. May 
Heaven hasten this consummation, of the approach of which we 
now have so many pleasing indications. [ Bp. 


' ADDRESS TO REFORMERS. 


To all Earnest and Devoted laborers in the various Humanuary 
Reforms so conspicuous in Se day, the Yearly Meeting 
of Congregational Friends sendeth greeting. 

Bexoven Frienps: Assembled, in obedience to the call of duty, 
for the promotion of pure and undefiled Religion throughout 
the world, our souls have been stirred by an earnest desire to 
atrengthen the hands and encourage the hearts of those who, in 
the midst of obloquy and reproach, are struggling, through the 
various Reformatory Associations of the present day, to abolish 
the giant evils which Lave so long cursed and degraded the hu- 
man family. Having broken the ties of party and sect, under 
a solemn conviction that they are incompatible with the freedom 
of the soul and amighty obstacle to the progress of the human 
race in knowledge and goodness, we have been drawn together 
for our spiritual atrength and elevation, and by a common sym- 
pathy in every work of practical righteousness, and a common 
desiro to find a basis of union for all these friends of God and 
Humanity—a common platform, on which they may meet in per- 
fect harmony with the laws of their being and the equal rela- 
tions which our father in Heaven has established for them: 
Buch s basis of universal fellowship we have sought, not in 
creeds and forms, but in love to God, and in those principles of 
FUNDAMENTAL MORALITY Which are the elements of all true reli- 
gion, and which are so clearly set forth in the precepts and so 
beautifully illustrated in the life of Christ. While your Asso- 
ciations are devoted each specially to one or another of the va- 
rious branches of Reform, ours ia designed to embrace them all 
in one common Brotherhood, and to open s. channel through 
which those engaged in one department may help those who are 
toiling in another, and receive and impart the strength which is 
derived from communion with God and with kindred spirite. 
Standing upon this platform, we rejoice to greet you as fellow- 
laborers with usin the great work of Human Redemption and 
Salvation, and totender you our hearty God-speed in the work 
to which you have been called. 

In the field of moral no less than in that of physical effort 
there isan absolute necessity for a division of labor a necesi- 
ty arising on the one band from the magnitude and variety of 
the work to be accomplished, and on the other from the great 
diversity of gifts in the different classes of the human family. 
The attention of one class may be particularly called to the 
evils of Intemperance; another may be inspired to do battle 
with the gigantic sin of Slavery; a third to denounce and ex- 
press the atrocities and crimes of War, and another for the Ab- 
olition of the Gallows and the adjustment of the whole penal 
code to the Christian law of Forgiveness; another may be call- 
od of God to arrest the tide of Sexual Impurity; the provinoe 
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your consolation that such has been the fate of Reformers in all 
past ages, and that even Jesvs of Nazareth, in whom there was 
no guile, wes charged with blasphemy and doomed to suffer an 
ignominious death upon the cross. 

In thus addressing you, we obey the holiest impulses of our 
nature which are ever prompting us to deeds of charity and be- 
nevolence, and to manifestations of sympathy for all who are 
sincerely concerned for the welfare of man. The religious as 
sociation in which we are united assumes no ecclesiastical au- 
thority, neither does it, as such, set up any claim to your vene- 
ration as a Divinely constituted body. Your reverence is due 
to the manifestations of the Divine Will in your own hearts, not 
to organizations, which, however holy in their origin and pur- 
poses, are but the instrumentalities adopted to the present con- 
dition and wanta of mankind. 

A deep sympathy for you under the manifold trials and dis- 
couragements whioh throng your pathway, and an ardent desire 
that you may prove faithful even unto death, constrains us, as 
your equal brethren, to offer you these words of admiration 
and cheer. Receive them we pray you, in the spirit of Love, 
and 80 far as they shall be found to accord with your own bigh- 
est convictions, let them be duly impressed upon your minds 
and hearts. è 

Finally, dear friends, be vigilant in the work to which you 
are called; and may the God of trath inspire you with wisdom 
and strength, and crown your labors with glorious success. 

Bigned on behalf of the Yearly Meeting of Congregational 
Friends, held near Waterloo, Seneca Co., N. T., from the 4th to 
the 6th of the Seventh month, 1849. f 


THOMAS M’CLINTOC 
RHODA DE GABMO. | Clerks. 


—— — 


THE SHAKERS. 


Tue following testimony to the character of this body of 
Christians is found in the Report recently made to the New- 
York Legislatura by the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
Into the subject : 

On examining the schools at Watervliet, a mode worthy the 
imitation of the best society was presented ; a full and excellent 
library of the most approved books was found ; a thorough edu- 
cation for the business man is there imparted, by teachers oom- 
petent for the task. The scholars, both male and female, seemed 
highly pleased with their zitustion, and were in the apparent 
enjoyment of ull the pleasures of youthful life. Their work- 
shops and manufactories, it is truly believed, surpass in meohan- 
ism any similar establishments in the country. Brooms, herba 
and garden-seeds are the principal articles of sale. These hate 
8 world-wide fame. The total number of acres of land held and 
owned by the three communities of Shakers in thia State, is 
about ten thousand, but a fraction over ten acres to each per- 
son; not one-fourth the quuntily held by the Papal Indians qf 
this State, against which not a murmur has ever been uttered. 
The only remaining subject of consideration is that of the right 
of legislative interference. Your Committee are clearly of opiu- 
ion that our written Constitution fully and unequivocably set- 
tles this question. That the Quakers ure a religious society no 
one has presumed to donbt. That their principle of religion 
and mode of worship may be sneered at, acorned, or regretted; 
that from without the pale of their community all may unite in 
the mortification that such a strange, innocent aud deluded 
people should exist, may readily be conceded ; but that they are 
inhuman, and do not possess moral feelings, all must deny 
Hence the panoply of our laws are over them, and they must be 
allowed, unmolested, to enjoy the free exercise of their religious 
devotions. 


of others may be to seek a remedy for the blighting evils of 
Poverty, to protest against the tyranny of Wealth, the monopo- 
ly of Land, or to harmonize the relations of men in Industrial 
Associations; another class may be impelled to labor for the 
restoration to Woman of the Inallenable Rights of which she 
has been so long despoiled; others may seek the overthrow ofa 
despotic and mercenary Priesthood, to call mankind sway from 
reliance upon empty forms and the observance of holy days, and 
to consecrate all time to the service of God; and still another 
glass may devote their energies to Physiological Reform, or to 
the sacred work of Eduoation. But, ag all moral evils spring 
from the same root, so is the work of sbolishing them essential- 
ly onz work. Hence, we exhort the friends of Reform, in what- 
ever portion of the moral vineyard they are called to labor, to 
remember that they are one Brotherhood, and should therefore 
be of one heart and of one mind. We are deeply impressed 
with the conviction that not only is an earnest devotion to one 
philanthropicenterprise consistent with a hearty interest in ev- 
ery work of Reform, but that our usefulness and efficiency in 
our several spheres will be proportioned to our just appreciation 
of the labors of others and to our diligence in cultivating the 
spirit of Universal Unity. The narrow bigotry which leads us 
to form an exaggerated estimate of our own immediata labors 
and to undervalue the foils and satrifices of others not lees deyo- 
ted than themselves to the welfare of mankind. is at war with 
the whole genius of Reform and a mighty hindrance to our mo- 
ral and spiritual growth. The friends of Humanity, of every 
Glass, should sedulously cultivate the spirit of harmony and mu- 
tual co-operation, so beautifully described by one of the pro- 
phets of Israel: “They helped every one his neighbor; and eve- 
ry one said to his brother, Be of good courage. So the carpen- 
ter encouraged the goldsmith, and he that smootheth with the 
hammer him that smote the anvil, saying, it is ready for the 
sodering: AND HE FASTENED IT WITH NAILS THAT 17 n NOT 
pe mover.” (Isaiah zli: 6, 7) 

We admonish you, beloved fellow-laborers, to be stedfsat and 
immovable in your adherence to fundamental principles, to 
Right and Truth in opposition to the maxims of a worldly ex- 
pediency. Bo true, under all circumstances to your highest 
convictions, to the voice of duty in your own souls. Let no 
temporary good, no impatience for immediate results, tempt 
you to swerve from the line of strictest Rectitade. Remember 
that duty is yours, while consequences are God’s. Enter into 
no compromise with the evils which you seek to exterminate. 
While you desl kindly and patiently with those who set them- 
selves in opposition to the cause of Reform seeking to win them 
to the right way in the spirit of love, we exhort you also to be 
bold and fearless in proclaiming the Truths you are set to de- 
fend. Let your rebukes of sin be tempered with kindmess, bat 
give no place to that false charity which shrinks from the utter- 
amcoof an important truth from the fear of giving offence. 

We entreat you also to be faithful to the Truth in dealing with 
the corrupt parties and sects which lend their infiuence to sue- 
tain injustice, oppression and crime. The Church whioh sanc- 
tions or apologizes for Slavery and War, or which neglects or 
refuses to take the side of the oppressed and down-trodden, is 
controlled by the spirit of practical infidelity and atheiem. The 

which is zealous for creeds and forms, but utters no ef- 
ficient testimony against the popular sins of the age, is not a 
Christian but an infidel Ministry ; and we counsel you, by your 
reverence for God, and your love for man, to lend it no support. 
Be not deceived by the potent wiles, nor awed into submission 
by the anathemas of such a Church and such a Ministry. Though 
the hosts of sect and party are encamped on every side, be not 
dismayed nor disheartened, for in the conflict with unrighteous- 
ness one shall chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight.” The advocates and apologists for Sin may seek to over- 
whelm you with the waves of popular indignation; you may be 
denounced as heretics, fanatics, and infidels; but remember for 
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There are relapses in the distempers of the soul as well as 

in those of the body: thus wo often mistake for n cure what 
is no more than an intermission ora change of disepse, 
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THE UNIVERCQG@LUM AND 


WISCONSIN PHALANX. 


Mosr of our readers have heard from this experimental germ 
of a better Social Order, which was started five years since bya 
small band of pioneers from Southport, Wie., who struck off into 
an uninhabited township, 35 miles from agrist-mill, and lived in 
tents until able to fabricate a rude dwellingof timber. The un- 
dertaking has of course encountered many discouragements and 
trials from inexperience, deficiency of means, inadequate build- 
ings, &c., and is about to reorganize and thus endeavor to escape 
some of its chief difficulties, It has 1,793 acres of good land, all 
paid for, with improvements valued at over $20,000. The town- 
ship, (Ceresco) is still mainly controlled by. the Phalanx. Mr. 
Chase gives the following summary of the results of Associa- 
ted effort: [Tereune. 


" For five yeara past there have been about thirty families 
and about one hundred and sixty persons living here in ns 
close proximity as practicable with the distinct family circle, 
and there has never been a quarrel among the children to 
enlist the feelings of the parents—not a quarrel or difficulty 
among the women (to the credit of their sex be it said,) not a 
quarrel among the men, nor a single law-suit, either hero or 
in the town, during the whole term of five years. Not a mem- 
ber who does or has used ardent spirits during the time, and no 
place where it is kept or sold in the town—not once in a week 
can a profane word be heard where more than a hundred per- 
sone assemble at their meals three times a day. Scarcely a 
member can be found who now uses tobacco, although most of 
them have been habitual users of the filthy weed, and many 
have quit the use of pork, tea and coffee since here. And now 
Tor Infidelity, of which the clergy accuse them. There is not s 
single member who does not believe in a spiritual life, and that 
life depends for happiness or misery more or leas upon the life 
in the body, and not one who does not believe that all the 
crimes will meet with e full reward. Once more: the number 
of newspapers taken by the members average about five to each 
family, a number which cannot be equaled by taking a circle, 
without selection, containing the same number in any part of 
the State. With these conditions attained as they sre and have 
been in this case, and in no other in the State, can any person 
Bay they have failed? If eo, in what? Not a single member 
has been sued since here; can that be equaled? not a case of 
assault and battery or of drunkenness; can this be beat? If so, 
Bay they have failed to realize a better state of society around 
them. But they have had no Priest, Lawyer or Doctor—this ia 
B great change; but they would have had all if there had been 
business for them. But there has been no failure and no chance 
for a failure where all the conditions like the pecuniary ono ara 
above par. The society may be disorganized from choice, but 
those who have combined for the social advantages will reorgan- 
ize and perpetuate the bonds of union on a much higher plane, 
and soon be ready to receive and unite with their brethren from 
all parts of the country, here in Ceresoo, to make and enjoy a 
higher and better mode of life.” 
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TWO CHRISTIANS. 


Two good men on some occasion had a warm dispute ; and re- 
membering the ehxortation of the apostle, “Let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath,” just before sunset, one of them went to 
the other, and knocking at the door, his offended friend came and 
opened it, and seeing who it was, started back in astonishment 
and surprise; tho other, at the same time cried out The sun is 
almost down.” This unexpected salutation softened the heart 
of his friend into affection, and he returned for answer, ‘Come 
in, brother, come in.” What a happy method of conciliating 
matters, of redressing grievances, and of reconciling brethren? 
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Cunning and treachery proceed from want of capacity. 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


Under this head, Dr. Buchanan is giving a series of interest- 
ing articles in his “Journal of Man.” What he he calle Pay- 
chometry (soul-measuring) consists simply in detecting the dis- 
tinctive points in the character of persons, by holding an auto- 
graph or a letter of said personsin the hand, or placing it on 
the forehead, abstracting the mind, and watching the spontas- 
neous internal impressions. It is found that the leading charac- 
teristics of the persons whose autographs or letters are exam- 
ined, are thus sympathetically reproduced in the minds of those 
who are properly susceptible. Several very interesting exam™ 
ples of the power of delineating character by this process, as 
given by a lady in Boston, were published in the first volume of 
the Univeroelam, Our readers will be interested in the peru- 
sal of the following, which we extract from among other strik- 
ing examples given in the May number of the“ Journal of Man” 

“ A letter on publio business, relating to che war, written bye 
distinguished old General, was placed upon the head of F. R, a 
young gentleman of education and talent. His remarks were: 
‘T feel pleasant, self-aatisfied—it excites the occiput and crown 
of the head—I could makea geod fighting man now. I would 
like to see it going on. I feel older than I was just now, feel like 
an old man, in fact—yet I feel that same disposition to sce fight- 
ing going on. I know mho it is, from my feelings—it is Gen- 
eral There is no use guessing any more about it! 

Having thus truly detected the authorship of the letter, with 
so much certainty, that he refused to say apything more, I next 
placed upon his forehead an autograph from GenzeaL Wan- 
wwaTon, he immediately proceeded as follows. 


“CT feel a greater sensation in the perceptive organs over the 
eyes, a swelling of the nostrils and a feeling of defiance. I 
should judge he wasa man of intellect. Certainly, when he 
took a course, he would pursue itto the end. Nothing caa alter 
hið determination, neither persuasion nor forea? 

“What pursuits and sphere of life is he fit for? i 

“Por a statenman— bold, independent and straightforward: 
He would make a goed soldier, too, if he had an opportunity—a 
good commanding officer, who could plan well and perceive ad- 
vantages.’ What ofhis moral character?’ He is a great man. 
He has a great deal of what I call force’ ‘How does ht gam- 
pare with othermen? ‘He basa great deal more force—grent- 
ly excels them in power—he is still planning, bnt en a larger 
scale—-he thinks more profoundly, acts from greater motives nad 
on a larger scale. He is superior to the ordinary ran of great 
men—might be estimated among the first class—a much greater 
tan than Jackson, because he had more inteHect, but he weald 
resemble him in force of character. I feel the excitement ex- 
tending back from the perceptive over the moral organs end 
crown of the head. I consider him s great patrict—let justice 
be done though the heavens fall? 

4 What is his appearance)’ Tall, commanding, he weald 
took more like my idea of Gunera Wasurxcrton, than any one 
else.’ 


“Mavame pe Srl by Miss S. W. 

„What do you think of this person?’ I should think it is 
s person of very high intellect, indeed? ‘It does not seem to 
be a male; but if it is a female, it isa very uncommon person 
If itsa a female, she is very masculine’ 

# t Give mea positive answer.’ ‘I think it's afemale; she’s a 
tremendous thinker. Its a very haughty person—very dictato. 
rial ; there is very great strength of mind. She is very fearless 
indeed. She'd make a good president, or a good queen; any 
one would fear her, yet would respecther. Every thing that ahe 
said would he law. I wouldn't dare disobey,’ 

“What are her chief aims? She's a very great writer—a 
very powerful woman.’ i 
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“i What of her moral character?” 
her wind—her intellect—than of her morals. She is a very 
Bard person to understand. She wouldn't condescend to notice 
common people. I don't think she is remarkably conscientious. 
I don’t think there's any spirituality about her, at all She 
thinks too much of worldly things, Her mind is wholly upon 
Uterury pursuits—nothing else. I think she’s sincere. She 
might be rather satirical. Bhed tell you just what she thought, 
whether you liked it or not. She is dignified, retiring, cold, dis- 
tant. I never could get acquainted with her; I never should 
try to. Every body would respect her—every body would want 
to know her—very few would take any step toward intimacy 
With her. It seems as though my head would burst with think- 
ing. Bho would thinks great deal of having a high ae i 
the désires fame; she’s not very easily excited! 

u t What is her reputation? ‘Rhe is by no means a cypher 
. In the world’s estimation. She has a high reputation. She is 
@eserving of it? 


Is che living, or dead? can't tell. She never thought of 


death. I can only think of her in the world. Pm in doubt 
about it? ‘Why? ‘I don’t like to think of her as being dead. 
Bhe would die like a hero—she wouldn't be afraid to die? 

n you say nny thing more of her moral character?’ 
‘There seems to be a vein of selfishness. She would do good 
when it came in her way, but would not put herself to any in- 
convenience. She would not be gelf-ancrificing. I ‘should not 
fancy her in the domestic sphere. She might be harsh, jealous, 
irascible? 

„What sort of a wife?’ 
rule“ 

% Is she American or foreign? I think she is a foreigner ; 
certainly a most manly personage.’ 

"What isthe style of her writings?’ There would bea 
great deal of vehemenceand loftiness: noble, rather pompous— 
no, not so much in writing as in common conversation. Her 
thoughts are perfectly natural, she writes without restraint. I 
can see her pen fly. I never knew such a woman; there's no- 
body on earth I can think of, that seems like her“ 

“(Gan you compare her to noone? ‘No; I can compare her 
to some I have read of in novels, to Ma chere Mere, in ‘the 
Reighbors,’ one of thosa masculine women.’ 

4% Fou can’t shy whether she ia living or dead?’ 
the’s dead! ‘Why?’ 
her as dead. There's nothing heavenly about her. She's bet- 
ter Atted for this world, than for that holier sphere. She’s not 
# moral as she onght to be; she has some morality without any 
‘religion’ 

Have you beard of Madame de Stael? ‘Yes’ ‘How 
would the character sult her P ‘I think it is her—yes, I know 
R ie? 

Haxamr MazrMIZU— by Mrs. W. 

“This is a lively person —very thoughtful, accustomed to 
Chink, of great intellect and good morals, happy, calm; it affects 
Whe forehead. What is the reputation of this person? It 
onght to be high—ho is deserving of it. Is its gentleman or 
lady? I think it ls a gentleman, but I think there isa great 


‘Not affectionate determined to 


I think 


deal of gentleness about him—a great deal of tenderness of 


feeling. What degree of acquired knowledge? He is acquir- 
ing every day and has acquired a great deal, What of bis 
pursuits? I think he is very benevolent, a literary man, must 
de a writer, he is a great thinker, has great ideas, he is so very 
pleasant in his manners, very warm, ardent, sincere, his ideas 
are very brilliant, he ie pore-hearted ; his motives are good, he 
is at peace with himself. To which is he better adapted, the 
sphere of a man or woman? He is very delicate, very sensitive 
—he has deep feeling, sympathy—he is a truechristian. He is 
better fitted for a woman, but has great energy. I should like 
to be with this person, she is humble. I do not know whether 
% isa gentleman or a lady. She is like s pearl” 


tI should think, more of |- 


I don't know; I don't like to think of 


Rozext Futton—by Mra P. 
“I feel it up my arm—makes it ache—feeling of stupor has 


gone off; feel very cheerful—like the writer very well—pleas- 
ant, cheerful fellow—imaginative, kind-hearted; seems & young 
man, not attained to what he might be—full of high hopes of 
achieving fame in some way, by doing good to his country. He 
is full of patriotism—not old enough yet to have lost his joy- 
ousness, and become disappointed at all. He will be successful 


“He is dead! There is a feeling of indescribable sadness, as 


if some one had been cut down in the bloom of youth, with 


bright prospects before him. He was full of noble feeling—had 
fine intellectual capacity—full of beauty. I feel that he was 


too young to have achieved much; he had a conciousness of 


power, but was too young, or else had been carried away, and 
not turned his powers to account. I feel as if he had died 
before he accomplished anything. I feel as if he had difficulties, 
and did not realize his dreams. He was rather a disappointed 
man. He died, disappointed, in the midst of his undertaking— 
disappointed in men, disappointed in life. He has left sọme 
fame—not what he might have left if he had lived and justice 
hed been done him. He was an American—a northern man— 
dead some twenty years—belongs rather to the past than the 


present.” 
— ——— — 


MODERN MIRACLES. 

A Dustin correspondent of the National Anti-Slavery Stan- 
dard, writes the following concerning the “virtue” which, on 
certain occasions, went out from Father Mathew, and of cures 
wrought upon those who Lad faith in him. We have no doubt 
in the correctness of the statement, from its analogy to many 
things which we ourselves have witnessed. Whilst it removes 
reasonable doubt of many things recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, It at the same time shows that the power of working mira- 
cles is of itself no absolute proof of infsllibility. 

Ep. Umivenc, 

“ Father Mather first visited Dublin for the purpose of giving 
the pledge, I think about ten years ago; he made 70,000 oon- 
verts in about three days. He stood on the steps of our ntately 
Custom House, and surrounded by a vast multitude anxious to 
change their ways or satisfy their curiosity. Among them were 
great numbers of the lame, the halt and the blind, who came 
with the same faith and the same infirmities as in the days of 
the Apostles, fully expecting to be healed. I saw them eppeal- 
ing to him for sssistance, and endeavored to open the way for 
some of them, that they might get whatever consolation he ooid 
give. He did not repel them, though he disowned the power 
they attributed to him, and after a time the afflicted cessed to 
flook to him in the expectation of miraculous cures. I am per- 
sonally acquainted with an accomplished and excellent woman, 
a devout Roman Catholic, who went to him for his blessing, as 
it was customary for multitudes to do who hed no spesial inten- 
tion in taking the pledge. She was at the time and for some 
years before, greatly afflloted by epilepsy. She dates her per- 
feot cure from her interview with Father Mathew. I have mo 
doubt of the fact—which I attribute to the curative power of 
faith in diseases of this kind. Faith is wonderful. I have beard 
on excellent authority, of another lady, (still a lady,) well knewn 
to some friends of my own in the county of Kildare, who had 
been a cripple for some years. She earnestly entreated that 
Father M. would visit her when In that part of the country. He 
did so, and “She arose and ministered unto him,”—and I have 
heard, has been well ever sinos. I believe that miracles of this 
kind can be truly told by the devout of all creeds, and of many 
quackeries. I know some staunch mesmerists who are ready to 
believe and to tell stories as amazing as any in bible or breviary. 
I leave it to divines and philosophers to explain these matters. 


It is far more than I pretend to do.” 
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contribwtions, should they therefore forfeit their means, which 
bave been actully paid in? Certainly, no! This is no guar- 
antec association, and all contributions, whether small or great, 
should be refunded ultimately, with utmost strictness, though 
not with increase, The reason why the first one occupying 
should be required to pay no premium, but only reat, is that 


- | by the time others aball be provided, his house will need repair, 


and if he share equally with them the burden under whioh they 
saffer, till the time of their deliverance, it is all justice can re- 
quire of him. 

Suppose, for instance, a dozen mechanics associate. Their 
average rent is a hundred dollars a year. The average coat of 


Tarse organizations are becoming quite oommon, as may be their houses is one thousand dollars. They pay, in weskly or 


Judged from tho reports found in various papers, throughout the 
country. And, while they supply a want, they teach men the 
importance of united efforts. We are free to confess, however, 
that to us, some things about them are a little inexplicable; oth- 
ers, certainly, objectionable. We are not acquainte! with any 
rule of arithmetic which will enable us to multiply $250 by any 
given number, and dividing by the same, realize $600, The 
greater share of this quotient must have resulted from some 
source not laid down in the proposition, There is but one al- 
cheny by which such transmutation can take place; that of the 
broker and the banker, who, by a legalized process, coin sweat 
and tears and blood into gold. If these associations are oon- 
dacted on just principles, they will give back ultimately to each 
what has been contributed. Justice does not recognize the ta- 
king from one and bestowing on another. It is difficult to see 
the right of building even a Home, from the products of another 
man’s labor, whether it result as forfeiture, or premium, extorted 
by existing inequalities, monopoly of the soil and the currency. 

Besides, let not poor mechanics think. that a machinery which 
will give such results, will be left in their hands by “ Wall 
street.“ These unions will becomo a staff in the hands of capi- 
tal to extort from labor this hundred and forty per cent in some 
half dozen years; for who can prevent men, who add “house to 
house and ficld to field,” from putting their capital into these 
institutions? Were there not most unjust relations between 
eapital and labor already, they would be uncalled for. How 
shali we remedy those conditions by extending them! If we 
have realised this great per centage, it must have been from 
acme persons more unfortunate than ourselves. Ye who com- 
plain of oppression, and organise to escape it, beware how you 
tamper with the “thirty pieces of silver” for whioh your broth- 
er in sold; leat, in emancipating yourself, you have enslaved 
him. It may be said that the increase is saved in rent; and that 
wb premium will correspond to the rate of rents and usanee. 
Wow if thla were absolutely the case, and none who joined the 
organisation used their increase as new outlay to realize again 
and again their one hundred and forty per cent, but only to 
build dwellings for themselves, the objection would have lesa 
waight; but even then, it might be inquired, why not use the 
trua and equal method, in preference to the unjust one with the 
pretence that it will produce the same results? 

There are two distinct objects to be attended to by the Asso- 
@iation —providing the members with dwellings, and the equal- 
ising of the burden of rent, under which at present they un- 
justly suffer. To seoure these desirable ends, let any given 
number of homeless individuals assocjate themselves, and agree 
to raise so much, yearly, monthly, or weekly, towards building 
houses for all. When enough is raised to build a home, let it be 
given by seniority, lot, or some other method previously agreed 
upon, to one of the members, he paying no premium, but a rent 
equitably adjusted as may be, This will accelerate the in- 
grease, or lessen the amount of contribution, as the body may 
decide. Thuy one after another will be supplied with homes, 
and feel no heart-yearninge against each other in consequence 
of advantage gained through management, or the possession of 
ready money, But suppose some are unable to go on with their 


monthly dues, an average of one hundred dollars a year; each 
paying in proportion to the value of the house he wishes to secure. 
In a year they may have a house reared, and some two hundred 
dollars in the treasury. A. moves into this bouse, and pays a 
hundred dollars a year, no longer to s landlord, but to the gen- 
eral fund. At the end of the second year, they will have two 
houses, and five hundred dollars. In six months more, the con- 
tributions and rents will raise it to twelve hundred, giving three 
houses. In a little more than three years the fourth house can 
be finished, and A. B. C. and D. provided with comfortable homes. 
In four years and three months, six houses may be reared In 
Gve years, seven, In six years, nine. And in seven years and 
four months, the whole number may be emancipated from the 
thraldom they have so long suffered ander. This is a mere 
mental approximation, computed as the pen has been flying, but 
will be found nearly correct ; enough eo to illustrate the work- 
ing of the thing. But suppose, they should not feel able to keep 
up 80 large a contribution for that length of time, but might 
make it for one or two years. Then, let the rent on the houses 
go to diminish the contribution. The second year it would be 
but ninety dollars, & . On the sixth year, only fifty dollars. 
On the tenth year, it would only be some ten dollars. at the end 
of which each one would be furnished with m house, as by the 
other plan, with less actual outlay, though in longer time, in 
which, of course, the balance is paid to landlords for rent. 

The benefit of the organisation consista chiefly in this, that it 
enables us to use the weapons of an unjust system to omaasi- 
pate ourselves from it. Not being able, alone, to provide oar- 
selves with shelter, at once, and ground down by s system 
which, by its onerous exactiona, forever keeps us unable, we 
may at the same time by combination of means, elevate ene from 
the condition, and make him assist us out of it; the power 
growing stronger to raise us, and that weaker which would keep 
us down, with the elevation of every member, until the whole 
body is redeemed. So praiseworthy an object is heaven-wide 
from that grovelling spirit which only asks, of every movement, 
“how much can be made ont of it?” Bo far forth, it is most 
just ; carried one step farther, to be used as an investment for 
income or speculation, and it stands upon the same basis with 
all other schemes which put in one man’s pocket the product 
of another man’s toil, without equivalent. To use arms for the 
purpose of self-emancipation, is one thing; to use the sams arms, 
when freed, to subject others to wrong and slavery, is quite a 
different thing. The advantage isto be regarded entirely of 
organization, and nothing referred to any supposed power of in- 
crease in the capital employed; for mark! how much greater 
the advantage, was capital once denied this murderous power | 
In that case, each man would have in ten years or less a house 
of his own, simply for the amount which he now pays in rent; 
so that he is actually compelled by existing conditions to build, 
every ten years of his life, a house as good as the one he ocou- 
pies, and give it to the landlord, who uses that again as a 
new investment, for extracting from the products of labor, 
other and other houses, in duplicate ratio. 

1f we would fice from any evil, let the nature and basis of it 
be well investigated, and the natural remedy applied. Let 
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Wrong be overcome by right, not a more cunningly devised 
wrong. It is easy to conceive how an association might work to 
better advantage for some, on the basis, we suppose, generally 
adopted; but not how it may work without wrong to any. Let 
this be remembered, that just forms are always most simple, and 
that itis only fraud which seeks to mystify, by formulas and 
arbitrary involutions, the real operation of a plan. Human 
right and brotherhood dwell not in labored schemes, in political 
or social or financial jugglery. He that runs may read. The 
veriest dolt can feel the wrong; how few can trace the process, 
mystified and legalized to the popular eye, by which it is in- 
flicted! O, could we infuse more faith into the souls of men, 
more trust in the right, equal, true, aud natural, the regenera- 
tion of the world were complete. They new prefer to trust in 
institutions they do not understand, and set those up for wise 
men and rulers, who have cunning enough to turn them to ac- 
count, and throw around them the garb of false learning, and in- 
fluence of renowned “talent for expedients” But “figures 
Will not lie,” after all; and those who believe, and allow them- 
selves to be governed, according to these fallacies, must even 
"foot the bill” Hard indeed, does it come on the laborer and 
the suffering poor; but will they, otherwise, ever come to leave 
their faith in Mammon and Imposture, and believe in God and 
Nature! 7. R. 1. 


— rO 


GOD AND CHRIST. 
REPLY TO THE "CHRISTIAN FREEMAN.” 


In an article published in the first number of our present 
volume, we offered a bricf exposition of our „views relative to 
God and Christ, by way of correcting some intimations concern- 
ing our faith, given by our friend Cobb, Editor of the “Chris- 
tian Freeman.” We took the ground that God is an Infinite 
Man, and that Christ, being a harmoniously developed man, and 
hence being a just representative of human nature, was there- 
fore a finito God, Bro. Cobb republishes our article on thie sub- 
ject, for which we thank him, as we believe his readers will 
generally understand it, in all its essential features, whether he 
fully comprehends the meaning of some expressions or not. To 
our exposition, Bro. Cobb appends the following remarks and 
queries, of which we omit the introductory paragraph personally 
complimentary to ourself, and which of course is duly appre- 


God is an infinite man’ What is the meaning of this? 
Does it mean that God is the aggregate of humanity? If so, then 
our brother is not a Pawhzist but a Humanist. Or otherwise, if 
Bro. Fishbough means by an infinite Man, just this and no more, 
that God is an infinite being, with the perfections ascribed to 
him by the Scriptures, why should he seek to make us wonder 
by bis new and unnatural use of words? If this is the idea, 
wo may dismiss this branch of the subject with the remark, that 
we prefer not to speak in an unknown tongue. 

e Christ is a finite God’ And what is this? All Unitarian 
Christians understand ‘hat Christ is a finite being, and that 
though the Scriptures ascribe to him some of the names of the 
Deity, it is simply of bis God-sent mission, and the manifesta- 
tion of God through him. Is this what Bro. Fishbough meant 
to express? Then why need he ao scrupulously act the spirit- 
val philosopher,’ as to employ terms so unusual? We apprehend 
that much of the modern transcendental and spiritual philoso- 
phy, if thoroughly analyzed and translated, would turn out like 
the name of the Yankee mother’s son in Mesico. The old lady 
read in the paper of a transaction, in which was one concerned 
of her own name, prefixed by a long string of Spanish Don 
Pedro Quizijessimos, and on her hearing remarks of some listen- 
era asto the identity of the youth referred to, she raised her 
spectacles and oxclaimed, ‘I mant to knom if that is our Ben P 
The good mother’s own darling Ben came well nigh being con- 


cealed from her observation, by the encumbrance of so many 
strange titles. 

“Bat when Bro. Fishbough has conveyed back to us our old 
ideas in a new combination of words, in respect to Christ's 
bearing the image of God, being the Logos or Word of God de- 
veloped, &c., he leaves us in the dark as to the degree of author- 
ity which, in his opinion, we should attach to his teachings, the 
reason of that authority, and the nature of the evidence as to 
what were his words and his works. Does he believe in the 
simple New Testament account of the works of Christ? Or 
has he other and more reliable sources of information concern- 
ing him? Will he answer these questions directly, unequivecally, 
and in good old English? It may be, after all, that we shall be 
found agreeing in the faith of ‘Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
proved of God hy signs and miracles which God wrought among 
the people by him, whom the people crucified, and whom God, 
raised from the dead on the third day’ Till we obtain an 
answer to these inquiries, we forbear farther remarks on the 
foregoing editorial of W. F’” 

Bro. Cobb asks if in saying that “God is an infinite Man,” 
we mean that “God is the aggregate of humanity ?” Certainly 
wo believe no such thing. We marvel that Bro. C., after read- 
ing our article carefully, could have asked such a question. We 
distinctly spoke of God as being in the beginning” of univer- 
zal creation, possessed of “Infinite Intelligence,” and as being 
(that is in “the beginning,” and consequently before any cres- 
tures whom we know as “ human beings,” could have existed) 
actuated “by affections which are represented in a finite degree 
by those which dwell in our own bosom,” his grand and ulti- 
mate aim being to produce intelligent, individualized entities 
like unto himself —in other worde to produce children, who 
of course would bear the “image” of the Father. For the ac- 
complishment of this grand end, we contended that “interme- 
diate processes were instituted, auch as the creation ofsuns and 
systems and worlds, our own planet, with its mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms, being among the number.” The higher 
developments in all cases, even up to man, grow immediately 
out ofthe lower, by a lar · regulated energy which went out 
from Godin the beginning.” Can Bro. Cobb suppose that we 
meant to teach that the Universal Father was composed of the 
aggregate of his own children, none of which latter existed as 
individualized beings, until after the lapse of untold millions of 
ages after the first effort of creation was put forth? 

Let Bro. Cobb truly conceive what Man, the “child” of God, 
is, as to all his properly developed affections and principles of 
wisdom ; and then let him magnify that man to infinitude, as- 
cribing to all the affections their proper spheres of action, 
according to their degrees of development, and then he will have 
our idea of God the “ Father” of man. 

We do not derive onr highest ideas ef God from the Bible, 
The ideas set forth respecting him even in the New Teatament, 
though correct so far as they go, are meager and imperfect, 


| whilst the views given of him in many passages of the Old Tes- 


tament, however they may be mystified and apologised for by 
sectarian theologians, are absurd, and to our apprehension, re- 
voltingly blasphemous. We go to the boundless fields of space 
—to the innumerable and illimitable vortices of worlds; to 
those stupendous and infinitely complicated yet harmonious ope- 
rations which pervade and vitalize alike the most inconceivable 
worlds, and the most minute particles of matter—above all to 
the profoundest and most sacred depths of our own soul—for 
our conceptions of the Divine Father of all races of beings, both 
on this planet, in this solar system, and in all others. We do 
not, then, Bro. Cobb, ascribe to God simply the perfeotions which 
are ascribed to him in a number of books written in the dark 
ages of the world, and collected and canonized by human wis- 
dom (or perhaps caprice) notwithstanding these may have em 
bodied the highest intuitions—inspizations—that. were poss 

in the ages which produced them, 
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America, Turkey, or Hindostan. According to these principles 
we would judge of the historical records of the sayings and 


cause the record of his life and teaohings so far ns it goes, shows | doings of Christ, much as we would judge of any other history, 
him to have been a harmoniously developed man, and as such, a | written by equally honest and well qualified men, making allow- 
true undistorted, though perhaps still miniature representative of | ance of course, for the degree of inspiration which the evange- 
Human Nature, which we have shown to be a finite reproduction | lists were capable of receiving, which, however, did not render 
of the Divine, its Father, But Christ was the “Son of God” | them absolutely infallible as their contradictions on minor points 
in no other sense than an equally perfeot representative of the clearly show. 

true human and consequently of the true Divine nature, would | If Bro. Cobb does not think it would be dangerous, he will 
be; and it is expressly said by St. John, that “to ax many as please lay the foregoing remarks before his readers. w. y. 
received him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God ;” — -enee ä Ü— 

(John i; 12) that is, the sons of God ina different sense from MAHOMET AND HIS WORK. 

that in which they were before, —in the same sense in whioh he — 

was, for he made them like himself. Being thus the first who ar- 
rived at the stature of a “perfect man” which was the ultimate 
embodiment, outer expression, or “ Word,” of that Love, Wisdom, 
snd Energy, which “was in the beginning with God and was 
God,” he was thus the Head, or Brain, or Mind, of the great 
Body of humanity, and the exemplar and captain of ealvstion, 
tolead all in the unity of faith unto & perfect (social) man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of his own being: 
(Eph.iv: 13) On this ground we stated our beliefthat the “ whole 
human race will yet grow to the stature of Christ,’ in which 
case men in general will be able to perform if necessary, all the 
works which Christ did, and perhaps much more beside.” And 
when society is ‘eo organized as to secure the carrying out, in 
all the relations of mankind, of the spirit exemplified by Christ, 
(which as a general thing is certainly impossible under present 
conditions) then, of course, Christ in principle, will again exist 
on the earth. His soul will animate the social body as fhe mind 
animates the body of individual man, and the kingdom of hes- 
ven exemplified in his harmoniously developed love and wisdom. 
will be established with power. This will be a glorious realiza- 
tion of the coming of Christ predicted by St. Johu, and for 
which thousandsare now anxiously waiting without understand- 
ing its precise nature. For the establishment of this organiza- 
tion and the ushering in of this kingdom, all who admire the 
Principles of Christ should now labor, instead of spending their 
efforts for the building ap of mere sectarian interests, and in 
the advocacy of theories of supernatural dispensations from the 
Deity such as can never be assimilated with the rational nature 
of man or made truly practical. 

We wish it borne in mind that in exalting Christ to the digni- 
ty of a finite God, we are only exalting Human Nature, of which 
Christ was a full representative. [tis certainly hope-inspiring, 
and encouraging to all holy impulses and actions, for every man 
to be able to look upon Christ asa Bzoraxn, and feel tbat in bis 
own soul are all the elements which if fully and harmoniously 
developed, would make him equally perfect with Christ himself. 
In no other point of view enn Christ be our exemplar. 


As to the “ degree of authority” which we would attach to the 
teachings of Christ, we would say to Bro. Cobb, that that is just 
öqual to what we would attach to the teachings of any other 
man who is, or may be equally perfect, and well qualified to 
teach; and the “reason of that authority” to us consists alto- 
gether in the qualifications of the teacher as these appear to our 
own best judgment in view of all the evidence inthe case. We 
Would not reat that authority altogether on the workings of mi- 
ruoles, or on the power of prophecy, because these qualifications 
bave been more or less exhibited among all nations and in al) 
ages, and are quite common even at the preseut day. Our own 
reason and intnition, which must be emancipated from the op- 
Pressing thraldom in which it has been enslaved by a bigoted 
and restrictive theology, must be the ultimate criterion by which 
We must judge of the qualifications and teachings of every man. 
If we adopt any other criterion, then belief at once becomes de- 
Pendent upon the fortuitous circumstances of birth and early 
education, and will vary according asa manhas been reared in 


We believe that Christ was pre-eminently the “child” or 
“gon” of God, and hence in principle a “ finite God,” simply be- 


Maxnomer was no imposter, as Christians find it very conve- 
nient to call him. He was one of the most fully inspired men 
the world ever knew. He was a great-souled and true-hearted 
Reformer, who appeared when he was needed. Christianity 
was corrupted, the people were sinking lower and still lower 
into degradation, the Roman Empire was passing into oblivion, 
and the spirit of Humanity seemed to be winging its flight from 
the earth. At this important juncture, this extraordinary man 
appeared among the truest people that then inhabited the world 
—a people who had maintained their freedom longer than any 
other—to save them from the moral desolation and physical 
destruction that seemed to await mankind. 

His father died while the noble son was an infant, and he was 
intrusted to an uncle, who took him, while a boy, on a mercan- 
tile voyage to Mecoa. His unole introduced him tos noble and 
rich widow, Kadijah, aa a suitable youth for her factor or clerk. 
Mahomet succeeded so well in pleasing her that she made him 
her husband, and placed him at ease among the great of the 
land. He was still a youth, but a youth of extraordinary 
parts—else, when raised to such affluence, he would not have 
retired from the world to commune with bis own soul, and de- 
rive Truth from a higher source. He soon felt himself spirit- 
ually exalted, and conceived the idea of rescuing his idolatrous 
countrymen, and bringing them to a knowledge of the true God. 


He spent nearly twenty years in preparing himself for his 
mission. He was patient and punctual in attending upon the 
ministrationa of the spirit, and at the proper time announced 
himself to the world aa the prophet of one only true God. He 
was an inspired man let sectarians say what they will His 
spiritual vision was opened, and s better future was indistinctly 
revealed to his mind. He was above all bis nation in every ex- 
cellence of character, and being nearest the foot of the Eternal 
Throne, was a divinely commissioned prophet to his people. He 
was a prophet according to natural law—in the same mahiter 
as others before nnd after him have been prophets, by reason of 
his moral and intellectual superiority. He wasa model of good- 
ness, and herein is the reason of his inspiration. All the Art- 
bian authors give unbounded praise to his piety, veracity, Jaa 
tice, liberality, clemency, humility, and abstinence. His charity, 
say they, was so conspicnous, that he had seldom any money in 
his house—keeping no more for his own use than just enough fo 
maintain his family, “God,” says Al. Bokhasi, “offered him 
the keys of the treasures of the earth, but he would not scospt 
them.” There is not the least imputation against his moral 
character. Though he obeyed the custom of his people as to 
polygamy, yet it does not appear that he was a sensual man 

Mahomet was a brave and indomitable spirit, He felt that he 
had a divine mission to fulfil, and no earthly power could stay 
his band. His relatives, at one time, attempted to dissuade him 
from his purpose, telling him that all the great of the land were 
enraged because ho denounced their idolatrous worebip, and 
would crush him and his household. Bat the noble man, sup- 
ported by an insuppressible energy, replied ina tone of define 
to the world, for God was with him. He told them that if they 
set the sum against him on his right hand. and the moon on his 
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left, he would not abandon his work. He did promulgate his 
doctrines in spite of persecutions and banisbmenta But he 
waxed mighty and returned to bis native country in triumph. 
To show that Mahomet was actuated by good motives anc 
must be conceded an apostle to his people, let us look at th’ 
principal pointa of faith and praotice enjoined in his book, ths 
Koran. These are, i 
1. Belief in God, 2. In his Angels. 3. In his scriptures. 4 
In his prophets, 5. In the resurrection and the day of judg, 
ment. 6. In God's absolute decree and predetermination, both 
of good and evil. These were his articles of faith, which are not 
far behind Calvinism, at least, The rules of practice are, I. 
Prayer, under which are comprehended those washings or puri- 
fications required before prayer. 2. Alma 3. Fasting. 4. 
Pilgrimage to Mecca. ' 
Mahomet understood the trne mode of disciplining the spirit. 
In this his followers have the advantage of Christians, for he 
taught shat the practice of religion is founded in cleanliness, 
well knowing that a pure spirit conld not inhabit s corrupt 
body. Cleanliness, according to the Koran, is oue half of th 
faith and the key of prayer, without which it will not be heard 
by God. This cleanliness embraced four degrees. I. The 
cleansing the body from all pollution and filth. 2. The clean 


aing of the members of the body from all wickedness and unjust 


actions, 3. The cleansing of the heart from all blameable inclina- 
tions and odious vices, 4. The purifying a man’s secret thoughts 
from all affections which divert their attendance on God: ad- 
ding that the body is but the outward shell in respect to the 
heart, which is the kernel. 
complains of those who are superstitiously solicitous in exterior 
purifications, avoiding those persons as unclean who are not 60 
gorupulously nice as themselves, and at the same time leaving 
their minds lying waste, and overrun with pride, arrogance and 
hypocrisy.” This system of discipline is adequate to the re- 
demption of any soul. 

Prayer he called the pillar of religion, the key of Paradise, 
and accordingly prescribed five daily prayers. Even the Catho: 
lics, who are the most devoted people on earth, can not take uj 
such a cross as this. i 

The Mahometans were superior to Christians of our day in 
another respect—they never addressed themselves to God ir 
sumptuous apparel, but laid aside their costly habits and pom! 
pous ornaments, if they wore any, when they approached my 
divine Presence, lest they should seem proud and arrogant. 

But let us copy a passage or two at random from the Koran? 
The following is the expiation for false swearing: “God wil? 
not punish you for an inconsiderate word in your oaths; but hé 
will punish you for what yo solemnly swear with deliberation! 
And the expiation of such an oath shall be the feeding of tef 
poor men with guch moderate food as ye feed your familier 
withal; or to clothe them ; or to free the neok of a true believe? 
from captivity: but he who shall not find wherewith to perfori 
one of these three things, shall fast three days.” 

Let the following on temperance and gambling suffice : 

“© true believers, surely wine, and lots, and images, and 
divining arrows, are un abomination of the work of Satan į 
therefore avoid them that ye may prosper. Satan seeketh td 
sow dissension and hatred among you by menus of wine and 
lota, and to divert you from remembering God, and from prayer 


will ye not therefore abstain from them ?” » 


In one respect Christians might imitate the Mahometans td 
great advantage, to wit: in freeing their slaves when they be- 
come true believers, This is conjoined by Mahomet, but it is not 
practiced by Christians! 7 

I have mentioned these things to disabuse the reader's mind 
as to the Arabian prophet, to ahow the goodness of his heart, 
the purity of his system, and to prove that he was no imposter’ 
No man ever was an imposter who came with truth on his lip 
and blessings in bia heart. Mahomet; We repeat, was an apostle 


7 


“And for this reason he highly; 


should make you otherwise. But you accepted my invitations 
and presents so readily, that I supposed you understood me.” 


“What could I understand,” said she, “exoept that you in- 


tended to make me your wife ?” 


Though reared amidst the proudest distinctions of rank, he 


felt no inclination to smile. He blushed and was silent. The 
heartless conventionalities of life stood rebuked in the pres- 
ence of affectionate simplicity. He conveyed her to her home, 
and bade her farewell, with a thankfnl conciousnesa that he 
had done no irretrievable injary to her future prospects, The 
remembrance of her would soon be to him as the rcoollection 
of last year’s butterflies. With her the wound was deeper. In 
her solitary chamber she wept, in the bitterness of her heart, 
over her ruined sir-castles. And that dress which she had 
stolen to make an appearance befitting his bride. Oh, what if 
she should be discovered? And would not the heart of her 
poor widowed mother break, if she ever knew that her child was 
a thief? Alas! hor wretched forebodings were too true. The 
silk was traced to her; she wasarrested on her way to the store, 
and dragged to prison. There she refused all nourishment, and 
wept incesasntly. 


On the 4th day, the keeper called upon I. T. H, and informed 


him that there was a youug girl in prison, who appeared to be 
utterly friendless, and determined to die by starvation. The 
kind-hearted old gentleman immediately went to her assistance, 
He found her lying on the floor of her cell, with her face buried 
in her hands, sobbirg as if her heart would break. He tried to 
comfort her, but could obtain no answer. 


Leave us alone,” said he to the keeper. “Perhaps she will 


speak to me, if there is none to hear.” When they were alone 
together, he put back her hair from her temples, laid his hand 
kindly on ber beautiful head, and said, in soothing tones, “My 
child, consider me as thy father. Tell me all thou hast done, 
If thou hast taken the silk, let me know all about it, I will do 
for theo as I would for a daughter, and I doubt not that I can 
help thee out of this difficulty,“ After a long time spent in 
affectionate entreaty, she leaned her young head on his friendly 
shoulder, and sobbed out, “Oh, I wish I was dead! What will 
my poor mother say, when she knows my disgrace.” (Perhaps 
we can manage that she never shall know it,” replied he; and 
alluring her by this hope, he gradually obtained from her the 
whole story of her acquaintance with the nobleman. He bade 
her be comforted, and take nourishment ; for he would aoe that 
the silk was paid for, and the prosecution withdrawn. He went 
immediately to her employer, and told bim the story. 


“This ia 
her first offence,” said he; “the girl ia young, and the only ohild 
of a poor widow. Give her a chance to retrieve this one false 


step, and sho may be restored to society, an useful and honored 
woman. “Iwill see that thou art paid for the silk.” The man 
readily agreed to withdraw the prosecution, and said he would 
have acted otherwise, by the girl, had he known the circum- 
stances . 


„Thou should’st have inquired into the merits of the 
case, my friend,” replied Isaac. "By this kind of thonghtless- 
ness, many a young creature is driven into the downward path, 
who might easily have been eaved.” The good old man then 
went to the hotel, and inquired for Henry Stuart. The servant 
said his lordship had not yet risen. Tell him my business ie of 
importance, said Friend H. The servant soon returned, and 
conducted him to the chamber. The nobleman appeared sur- 
prised that a plain old Quaker should thus intrude upon his 
luxurious privacy; but when he heard his errand. he blushed 
deeply, and frankly admitted the truth of the girl's statement, 
His benevolent visitor took the opportunity to “bear a testi- 
mony,” as the Friends say, against the sin and selfishness of 
profligacy. He did it in such a kind and fatherly manner, that 
the young man’s heart was touched. He excused himself by 
saying, that he would not have tampered, with the girl, if he 
had known her to be virtuous. “I have done many wrong 
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We believe that Christ was pre-eminently the child“ or 
“pon” of God, and hence in principle a “ finite God,” simply be- 
cause the record of his life and teachings so far as it goes, shows 
him to have been a harmoniously developed man, and as such, a 
true undistorted, though perhaps still miniature representative of 
Human Nature, which we have shown to be a finite reproduction 
of the Divine, its Father. But Christ was the “Son of God” 
in no other senae than an equally perfect representative of the 
true human and consequently of the true Divine nature, would 
be; and it is expressly said by St.John, that “to as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God ;” 
(John i: 12) that is, the sons of God ina different sense from 
that in which they were before,—in the same sense in which Ac 
was, for he made them like himself. Being thus the first who ar- 
rived at the stature of a “perfect man” which was the ultimate 
embodiment, outer expression, or“ Word,” of that Love, Wisdom, 
and Energy, which “was in the beginning with God and was 
God,” he was thus the Head, or Brain, or Mind, of the great 


Body of humanity, and the exemplar and captain of salvation, | i 


tolead all in the unity of faith unto e perfect (social) man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of his own being 
(Eph.iv:13) On this ground we stated our beliefthat the“ whole 


human race will yet grow to the stature of Christ,“ in which | — 


case mon in general will be able to perform if necessary, all the 
works which Christ did, and perhaps much more beside“ And 
when society is s organized as to secure the carrying out, in 


all the relations of mankind, of the spirit exemplified by Christ, | ; 


(which as s general thing is certainly impossible under present 
conditions) then, of course, Christ in principle, will again exist 
on the earth. His soul will animate the social body aa fhe mind 
animates the body of individual man, and the kingdom of hea- 
Yen exemplified in hie harmoniously developed love and wisdom. 
will be established with power. This will be a glorious realiza- 
tion of the coming of Christ predicted by Bt. John, and for 


which thousandsare now anxiously waiting without understand- | p; 
ing its precise nature. For the establishment of this organizs- | u 
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do 


tion and the ushering in of this kingdom, all who admire the | og 


principles of Christ should now labor, instead of spending their 
efforts for the building up of mere sectarian interests, and in 
the advocacy of theories of supernataral dispensations from the 
Deity such es can never be assimilated with the rational nature 
of man or made truly practical. 

We wish it borne in mind that in exalting Christ to the digni- 
ty of a finite God, we are only exalting Human Nature, of which 
Christ was a full representative. It is certainly hope-inspiring, 
aed encouraging to all boly impulses and actions, for every man 
to be able to look upon Christ as a Bzorszz, and feel that in his 
own soul are all the elemente which if fally and harmoniously 
developed, would make him equally perfect with Christ himself. 
In no other point of view can Christ be our exemplar. 


As to the “ degree of authority” which we would attach to the 
teachings of Christ, we would say to Bro. Cobb, that that is just 
equal to what we would attach to the teachings of any other 
man who is, or may be equally perfect, and well qualified to 
teach; andthe “reason of that authority” to us consists alto- 
gether in the qualifications of the teacher as these appear to our 
own beat judgment in view of all the evidence inthe case. We 
would not rest that authority altogether on the workings of mi- 
racles, or on the power of prophecy, because these qualifications 
have been more or less exhibited among all nations and in all 
ages, and are quite common even at the present day. Our own 
reason and intuition, which must be emancipated from the op- 
preasing thraldom in which it has been enslaved by a bigoted 
and restrictive theology, must be theultimate criterion by which 
we must judge of the qualifications and teachings of every man, 
If we adopt any other criterion, tben belief at once becomes de- 
pendent upon the fortuitous circumstances of birth and early 
education, and will vary according asa man hus been reared in 


BIBLIOLATERS. 


BY JAMES R. LOWELL. 


Bowme thyself in dust before a Book, 

And thinking the great God is thine alone, 

O, rash iconoclast, thou wilt not brook 

What gods the heathen carves in wood and stone, 
Asif the Shepherd who from outer cold 

Leads all his shivering lambs to one sure fold, 
Were careful for the fashion of his crook. 


There is no broken reed 80 poor and base, 

No rush, the bending tilt of swampfly blue, 

But he therewith the ravening wolf can chase, 

And guide his flook to springs and pastures new; 
Through ways unlooked for, and through many lands, 
Far from the rich folds built with human hands, 

The gracious foot-prints of his love I trace. 


And what art thou, own brother of the clod, 

That from his hand the crook would’st snatch away, 
And shake instead thy dry and sapless rod 

To soare the sheep out of the wholesome day? 

Yea, what art thou, blind, unconverted Jew, 

That with thy idol-volume’s covers two 

Would'st make a jail to coop the living God? 


Thou hearst not well those mountain organ-tones 
By prophet eara from Hor and Sinai caught, 
Thinking the cisterns of those Hebrew brains 
Drew dry the springs of the All-knower’s thought, 
Nor shall thy lips be touched with living fire 

Who blow’st old altar coals with sole desire 

To weld anew the spirit’s broken chains. 


God is not dumb that he should speak no more; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 

And find’st not Sinai, tis thy soul is poor; 
There towers the mountain of the Voice no less, 
Which Whoso seeks shall find, but he who bends, 
Intent on manna still and mortal ends, 

Bees it not, neither hears its thandered lore. 


Slowly the Bible of the Race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone; 

Esch age, each kindred adds a verve to it, 

Texts of despair, of hope, or joy, or moan, 

While swings the sea, while mista the mountainsshroud, 
While thunder's surges buret on cliffs of cloud, 

Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit. 


[Anti-Stavery Stampann. 
— — 0 


FORGIVENESS. 


Tax sting of slander, like a poison’d dart, 
Barns in the wounded soul, and rankles thera, 
Turning life's brightest hour of happiness 
To gloom. The holy imago virtue wears 
Droops like a smitten flower beneath its weight, 
And innocence laments. A friend of mine, 
Whose heart was sinless as a new-born babe’s, 
Whose songs were music to the raptured ear, 

Lay on a couch of death! The hectic flush, 

Hor low, sweet, trembling voice, her pallid cheek, 
Presaged the change her soul was making for 

The skies. Slander had brought her there. And whem 
Her spirit barst ita chains, she breathed on all 

A fall forgiveness, 
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Miscellaneous Department. 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 
A TRUE STORY 


BY MES. L. M. OHILD, 


I will tell a true story, not without signification. 

In a city, which shall be nameless, there lived long ago, a 
young girl, the only daughter of s widow. She camo from the 
country and was ignorant of the dangers of a city, as the squir- 
rels of her native felda. She had glossy black hair, and gentle 
beaming eyes, and “lips like wet coral.” Of course, she knew 
that she was beautiful; for when she was a child, strangers 
often stopped as she passed, and exclaimed, “ How handsome she 
is!” And as she grew older, the young men gased on her with 
admiration. She was poor, and removed to the city to earn her 
living by covering unbrellas. She was just at that susceptible 
age, whon youth is passing into womanhood; when the soul 
begins to be pervaded by “that restless principle, which impe 
poor humans to seek perfection in union.” : 

At the hotel opposite, Lord Henry Stuart, an English noble- 
man, had at that time taken his lodgings. His visit to this 
country is doubtles well remembered by many, for it made a 
great sensation at the time. He wasa peer of the realm, de- 
ecended from the royal line and was, moreover, a strikingly 
handsome man, of right princely carriage. He waa subsequently 
s member of the British Parliament, and is now dead. 

As this distinguished stranger passed to and from his hotel, 
he encountered the umbrella girl, and was impressed by her 
uncommon beauty. He easily traced her to the opposite store, 
where he aoon after wont to purchase an umbrella This was 
followed up by presents of flowers, chata by the way-side, and 
invitations to walk or ride; all of which were gratefully accepted 
by the unsuspecting rustic. He was playing a gamo for tempo- 
rary excitement; she with a head full of romance, and a heart 
melting under the influence of love. 

Lord Henry invited her to visit the publio garden on the 4th 
of July. In the simplicity of her heart. she believed all his 
flattering professions, and considered herself as his bride elect. 
Bhe therefore accepted the invitation with innocent frankness’ 
But she had no dress fit to appear on such a publio ogoasion, 
with a gentleman of high rank, whom she verily supposed to be 
her destined husband. While these thoughts revolved in her 
mind her eye was unfortunately attracted by a beautiful piece 
of silk, belonging to her employer. Ab, could she not take it 
without being seen, sud pay for it secretly, when she had earned 
money enough? The temptation conquered her in s moment of 
weakness. She concealed the silk, and conveyed it to her lodg- 
ings. It was the first that she had ever stolen, and her remorse 
was painful. She would have carried it back, but she dreaded 
discovery, She was not sure that her repentance would be met 
in a spirit of forgiveness, 

On the eventful 4th of July, she came out in her new dress. 
Lord Henry complimented her upon her elegant appearance; 
but she was not happy. On their way to the garden, he talked 
to her in s manner which she did not comprehend, Perceiving 
this, he spoke more explicitly. The guileless creature stopped, 
looked in his face with mournful approach, and burst into tears. 
The nobleman took her kindly, and said “My dear, are you an 
innocent girl?” “Inm, Iam,” replied she with convulsive sobs. 
“Oh, what have I eyer done or said, that you should ask me 
that?’ Her worda stirred the deep fountains of his better 
nature. “If you are innocent,” said he, “God forbid that I 


bis story is compiled in a little work entitled “The Power 


of — published by Fowlera & Wells, from which we 
copy 


should make you otherwise. But you accepted my invitations 
and presents so readily, that I supposed you understood me.” 

“What could I understand,” said she, “except that you in- 
tended to make me your wife ?” 

Though reared amidst the proudest distinctions of rank, he 
felt no inclination to smile. He blushed and was silent The 
heartleas conventionalities of life stood rebuked in the pres- 
ence of affectionate simplicity. He conveyed her to her home, 
and bade her farewell, with a thankfnl conciousness that he 
had done no irretrievable injury to her future prospects, The 
remembrance of her would soon be to him as the recollection 
of last year’s butterflies. With ber the wound was deeper. In 
her solitary chamber she wept, in the bitterness of her heart, 
over her ruined sir-castles. And that dress which she had 
stolen to make an appearance befitting his bride. Oh, What if 
she should ba discovered? And would not the heart of her 
poor widowed mother break, if she ever knew that her child was 
athief? Alus l her wretched forebodings were too true. The 
silk was traced to her; she wasarrested on her way to the store, 
and dragged to prison. There she refused all nourishment, and 
wept incessantly. 

On the 4th day, the keeper called upon I. T. H, and informed 
him that there was a young girl in prison, who appeared to be 
utterly friendless, and determined to die by starvation. The 
kind-hearted old gentleman immediately went to her assistance, 
He found her lying on the floor of her cell, with her face buried 
in her hands, sobbirg as if her heart would break. He tried to 
comfort her, but could obtain no answer. 


“Leave us alone,” said he to the keeper. “Perhaps she will 
speak to me, if there is none to hear” When they were alone 
together, ho put back her hair from her temples, laid his hand 
kindly on her beautiful head, and said, in soothing tones, “ My 
child, consider me as thy father. Tell me all thou hast done, 
If thou hast taken the silk, let me know all about it. I will do 
for theo as I would for a daughter, and I doubt not that I can 
help thee out of this difficulty.” After a long time spent in 
affectionate entreaty, she leaned her young head on his friendly 
shoulder, and sobbed out, “Oh, I wish I was dead! What will 
my poor mother say, when she knows my disgrace.” “Perhaps 
we can manage that she never shall know it,” replied he; and 
alluring her by this hope, he gradually obtained from her the 
whole story of her acquaintance with the nobleman. He bade 
her be comforted, and take nourishment ; for he would see that 
the silk was paid for, and the prosecution withdrawn. He went 
immediately to her employer, and told him the story, “This is 
her first offence,” said he; “ the girl is young, and the only ohild 
of a poor widow. Give her a chance to retrieve thia one false 
step, and she may be restored to society, an useful and honored 
woman. “I will eee that thou art paid for the silk.” The man 
readily agreed to withdraw tho prosecution, and said he would 
have acted otherwise, by the girl, had he known the ciroum- 
stances. “Thou should’st have inquired into the merits of tha 
case, my friend,” replied Isaac. “By this kind of thoughtlees- 
ness, many a young creature is driven into the downward path, 
who might easily bave been saved.” The good old man then 
went to the hotel, and inquired for Henry Stuart. The servant 
said his lordship had not yet risen. Tell him my business is of 
importance, said Friend H. The servant soon returned, and 
conducted him tothe chamber, The nobleman appeared sur- 
prised that a plain old Quaker should thus intrude upon his 
luxurious privacy; but when he heard his errand. he blushed 
deeply, and frankly admitted the truth of the girl’s statement, 
His benevolent visitor took the opportunity to “bear a testi- 
mony,” as the Friends say, against the sin and selfishness of 
profligacy. He did it in such a kind and fatherly manner, that 
the young man's heart was touched. Ho excused himself by 
saying, that he would not have tampered, with the girl, if he 
had known her to be virtuous. “I have done many wrong 
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things,” said he, “but thank God, no betrayal of confiding inno- 
emco rests on my conscience, I have always esteemed it the basest 
act of which man is capable” The imprisonment of the poor 
girl, and the forlorn situation in which she had been fonnd, 
distressed him greatly. And when Isaac represented that the 
silk had been stolen for his sake, that the girl had thereby lost 
profitable employment, and was obliged to return to her distant 
home, to avoid the danger of exposure, he took out a fifty dollar 
note and offered it to pay her expenses. “Nay,” said Isaac, 
“thon art a very rich man; I seo in thy hand a large roll of 
gach notes She is the daughter of a poor widow, and thou hast 
been the means of doing her great injury, Give me another.” 

Lord Henry handed him another fifty dollar note, and smiled 
ús he aid, You understand your business well. But you have 
acted nobly, and I reverence you for it. If you ever visit 
Englann, come to ee me, I will give you a cordial welcome, and 
treat you like a nobleman.” 

Farewell friend,” replied Jeaac. “Though much to blame in 
this affair, thou, too, hast acted nobly. Mayest thou be blessed 
in domestic life, and trifle no more with the feelings of poor 
girls; not even with those whom others have betrayed and de- 
perted.” Luckily, the girl had sufficient presence of mind to 
samme a false name when arrested; by which means her true 
mame was loft out of the newspapers. 

1 did this said she, “for my poor mother’s sake.” With the 
maey given by Lord Henry, the silk was paid for, and she was 
peat home to her mother, well provided with clothing. Her 
mame and place of residence remain to this day a seoret in the 
breast of her benefactor. 

Several years after the incidents I have related, a lady 
celled at Friend H's house, and asked to see him. When 
he entered the room, he found a handsomely dressed young 
matron, with à blooming hoy five or six years old She ross to 
meet him, and her voice choked, as ahe said. “ Friend H., do you 
know me?” Ho replied that he did not, She fixed her tear- 
fal eyes earnestly upon him, and said “ You once helped me, 
when in great distresa?” But the good missionary of humanity 
had helped too many in distress, to be gble to recollect her with- 
out more precise information. With a tremulous voice, she bade 
her son gointo the next room for a few minutes; then, dropping 
on her knees, she hid her faca in his lap, and sobbed out, “I 
am the girl who stole the ailk, Oh, where should I now be if it 
had not been for you?” When her emotion was somewhat 
eplmed, she told him that she had married a highly respectable 
man, a Senator of his native State. Having a call to visit the 
city, she bad again and again passed Friend Hs house, looking 
wistfully at the windows to catch s sight of him; but when she 
attempted to enter, her courage failed. 

But I go away to-morrow,” said she, “and I could not leave 
the city without once more seeing and thanking him who saved 
me from ruin.” She recalled her little boy, and said to him, 
“Look at that old gentleman, and remember him well; for he 
Was the best friend your mother ever had.” With an earnest 
invitation that he would visit her happy bome and with a fer- 
vent “ God bless you,” she bade her benefactor farewell. 

My venerable friend is not aware that I have written this 
atory. I have not published it from any wish to glorify bim, but 
to exert a genial influence on the hearts of others; todo my 
mite towarda teaching society how to cast out the Demon Penalty 
at the voice of the Angel Love. 


—— 89 — -~ 

Macuins iv TRE HUMAN Fraue —Very few, even mechanica, 
are aware how much machinery there is in their own bodies, 
Not only are there hinges and jointa in the bones but there are 
valves in the veing, a forcing pump in the heart and other ouri- 
osities. One of the muscles of the eye forms a real pulley. 
The bones which aupport the body are made precisely in that 
form has been calculated by mathematicians. to be strong for 
pillars and supporting colamns—that of hollow cylinders. 


CLASSE8 IN RUSSIA. 


Tux nobles number about 800,000 (including those in Poland, 
Finland, and the Baltic provinces.) and are divided into some 
fifteen different classes. Some of the nobles are hereditary, and 
others have received their honors as a reward of their merits. 
It has been the policy of the emperors, ever since Peter the 
Great, to create na many nobles aa possible, in order to weaken 
their power. Many of these nobles are exceedingly poor, but 
very proud, disdaining all manual labor, and looking with con- 
tempt at a merchant, however wealthy. They wear a badge, 
which designates the exact order of nobility to which they 
belong, on the left breast of their coat, and to this the common 
people pay the greatest deference. The son of every noble is 
also a noble, Many of these nobles are exceedingly refined in 
their manners. Most of them speak French (which they learn 
in childhood.) and many speak it better than Russian. This 
custom wan set by Peter the Great. 

Of the merchanta there are 3,000,000. They are divided into 
three guilds, according to their property; but each man may 
estimate hia property at what he pleases. Those who are worth 
$ 10,000 may enter the first guild; those worth between $1,000 
and $10,000 may enter the second guild; and those worth 
under $ 1,000 belong to the third guild. 

The clergy form a clas by themselves, and marry among 
themmelves, like tho tribe of Levi among the Jews. The number 
of men belonging to this order is 102,000, but their entire fami- 
lies number half a million. The bishops are taken from the 
order of monks, and are unmarried. AJI the rest of the clergy 
must be married: and they cannot marry a widow, or be mar- 
ried the second time. This latter rule makes them take good 
care of their wives. They are readily kuown by their long 
beards and black dress. They are not much respected, except 
in thelr official capacity, for they are extremely ignorent, and 
many of them are very low in point of character. Avarice and 
intemperance are common vices among them. The most oppro- 
brious epithet one Russian can bestow upon another, is to call 
him the son of a priest. 

There are 48,000,000 serfs in Russia, of which 20,000,000 
belong to the crown, and 26,500,000 to the noblea 

The serfs are bought and sold with the land. Some of them 
are mechanics, but the greater part are farmers. Each serf has 
as much land as he can cultivate, the use of which he pays fer 
in money or in kind. These rents ure very reasonable, and 
many of the serfs become very rich, for their property is 
sactedly protected. There is no country in the world wherea 
msn can rise so rapidly as in Ruesia. The lecturer mentioned 
the case of a man, who has risen from the condition of serfdom 
to de the owner of 100,000 serfs. In Peter the Great's day, the 
highest offices in the army wero open to the serfs. 

The dress of the serfa, for the most part, is very rude. They 
live in a cabin fifteen or twenty feet square, contsinieg one room 
in the center of which ia a table, and around the sides isa bench 
which, being turned over at night, forms their bed. This cabin 
is kept intensely hot by a atove, but the injurious effect of so 
great a heat is counteracted by the smoke which is produced by 
shutting off the fue when the wood becomes charred. 

There are 1,800,000 Jews who live in the western part of Rus- 
sia. They are confined mostly to Poland. The reason of there 
being so many Jews in this country Js, that Kosimer, the King 
of Poland was married toa Jewish lady, (by the name of Esther, 
as the Jews asy,} through whose influenos his kingdom was 
opened as an asylum to the Jews, when they were persecuted 
by every other nation. The Jews are very poor and ignorant 
though better educated than the muss of the Russians. They 
are known by their pecoliar dress and dark complezion. Many 
of them, especially the woman, sre extremely handsome. 
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Our motto should be—Kind feelings, hind werds, and Rind wets 
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MISTAKES OF THE RICH. 


The Egyptian King who, swollen with grandeur, ordered a 
colossal staircase built to his new palace, discovered to his cha- 
grin, that it required a ladder to get from one step to the other. 
He had forgotten that a King’s legs after all are as short as a 
beggars. Aggrandize as you may, the limits of our senses 
check us miserably every moment. You call yourself pro- 
prietor! Houses and pictures outlive you, and after taking 
your will of them for a short time, you are carried out of your 
own door feet foremost, never again to enter it. “ Proprietors,” 
you were perhaps, of farms and castles, estates and mountains; 
but now you own nothing but a hole in the ground, six feet by 
two! 

The artist who visits your gallerv while you live and own it, 
enjoys it more than you. 

You are rich enough to dine twenty-four times a day, but you 
must eat sparingly even once. Your cellar is full of exquisite 
wine, but you can only drink one bottle yourself; and to use 
your store, you are obliged to call around you your friends, 
relatives, parasites, a little world who live upon your substance, 
and who, instead of being grateful, are likely to make yau a 
return of envy. You have thirty horses in your stable; you 
can mount but one, or ride but two or four. 

Rothschild is forced to content himself with the same sky as 
the poor newspaper writer, and the great banker cannot order 
a private sunset nor add one ray to the magnificence of the 
night. The same air swells all lungs, and the same kind of 
bloods fills all veins. Each one possesses, really, only his own 
thoughts and his own senses. Soul and body, these are the 
only property which a man completely owns. 

All that is valuable in this world is to be had for nothing. 
Genius, beauty and love, are not bought and sold. You may 
buy a rich bracelet, but not a well turned arm on which to wear 
it, a pearl necklace, but not a pearly throat with which it shall 
vie. The richest merchant on earth would vainly offer his 
fortune to be able to write a verse like Byron. One comes into 
the world naked and goes out naked. The difference in the fine- 
nese of a bit of linen is not much. Man is a handful of clay, 
which turns rapidly back again to dust, and which is compelled 
nightly to relapse into the nothingness of sleep, to get strength 
to commence life again on the morrow. 

~~ oer 


ILLUSTRIOUS EXEMPLARS. 


Invustry in humble and laborious occupations has 
honored and exalted by the world’s greatest benefactors—as may 
be seen in the following paragraph from the pen of the Rev. T. 


Spencer. 

“In early life David kept his father’s sheep, his life was a life 
of industry ; and though foolish men think it degrading to per- 
form any useful labor, yet in the eyes of wise men, industry is 
truly honorable, and the most useful arethe happiest. A life of 
labor is man’s natural condition, and most favorable to health 
and mental vigor, Bishop Hall says ‘Sweet is the destiny of 
all trades whether of the brow or of the mind. God never 
allowed a man to do nothing’ From the ranks of industry 
have the worlds greatest men been taken. Rome was more than 
once saved by a man called from the plough. Moses had been 
keeping sheep forty years before he came forth as the deliverer 
of Israel. Jesus Christ himself, during the early part of his 
life, as a carpenter, His apostles were chosen from 
amongst the hardy and laborious fishermen, From this we infer 
any great work to perform, he selects as his 


SERMON MANUFACTURE IN ENGLAND. 


In England there are persons—generally deposed clergymen 
or superannuated schoolmasters—who make a business of wri- 
ting sermons for the ministers of the various sects, who thereby 
save themselves this labor, and gain time for hunting, at- 
tending race courses, &c. A good composer can command 
about five English shillings per sermon, and the Rector can well 
afford this, as h's living comes by tithes, out of the public, 
Some eermon-makers can earn twenty or thirty pounds per year 
by the business. No matter what are their private doctrines or 
cliaracters, be they infidels or knaves, if they can but write ser- 
mons conforming to the standard doctrine of the Church, and 
they are tolerably well written, so as to be read without difi- 
culty, they are sure to find clerical purchasers, Rev. Dr. Trus- 
ler made quite a fortune a good many years ago by having s, 
fac-simile of a sermon composed by him, engraved on copper- 
plate, from which he took a great many impressions and sold 
them all over the kingdom to clergymen, who preached them to 
their congregations as their own. 

The eccentric but pious Rev. Rowland Hill tells, in his Vil- 
lage Dialogues, (vol. ii: 137,) a pretty anecdote illustrative of 
the danger of too many clergymen purchasing copies of the same 
sermon for delivery. It is as follows: 

“An egregious blunder once happened even in the famous 
University of Cambridge, at what is commonly called the Sound 
church; Dr. Trusler has a notable sermon on these words, “See 
that ye fall not out by the way.” And so it fell out that it was 
preached by different ministers in the same Sound church three 
Sundays running. The clerk onthe fourth Sunday admonished 
the preacher not to give them a fourth edition of “See that ye 
fall not out by the way,” for that parish was all very peaceable” 

The reply was, that he had no other in his pocket, so that 
the people must hear that or none. The reader would not dis- 
pute the probability of this anecdote if he knew after what sort 
of a fashion the churches in and about the neighborhood of the 
English Universities are unfortunately served. 

— — — 


PITY AND CHARITY INCULCATED. 


The very pirate, that dyes the ocean wave with the blood of 
his fellow beings, that meets with his defenceless victim in some 
lonely sea, where no cry for help can be heard, and plunges his 
dagger tothe heart pleading for life—which is calling upon him 
by all the names of kindred, of children and home to spare— 
yes, the very pirate is such a man, as you might have seen, 
Orphanage in childhood, an unfriended youth, an evil compan- 
ion, a resort to sinful pleasure, familiarity with vice, a scorned 
and blighted name, seared and crushed affections, desperate 
fortunes—these are steps which might have led any one among 
us, to unfurl upon the high seas the bloody flag of universal 
defiance—to have waged war with our kind, to have put on the 
terrific attributes, to have done the dreadful deeds, to have died 
the awful death of the ocean robber. How many affecting rela- 
tionships of humanity plead with usto pity him? That head, 
that is doomed to pay the price of blood, once rested on a moth- 
er’s bosom. The hand that did that accursed work, and shall 
soon be stretched, cold and nerveless, in the felon’s grave, was 
once taken and cherished by a father’s hand, and led in the ways 
of sportive childhood and innocent pleasure. The dreaded. 
monster of crime, has once been the object of sisterly love and 
all domestic endearment. Pity him then. Pity his blighted 
hope aad his crushed heart. . It 
is reasonable; it is meet for frail and like us 
to cherish, It foregoes no moral ‘disctimination. It feels no 
crime; but feels itas a weak, 


should. It imitates the great maker; and looks with indigna- 
N grieved for him, 
/ ; (Rev, OAVALA Drwrr. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


"Tus Prisoners’ Freienn, a monthly magarine devoted to 
criminal reform, Philosophy, Literature, Science, and Art.” 
Such is the title of a periodical owned and edited by Caances 
Erzar of Boston. The title is sufficiently explanatory of its 8 
general objects, which we believe are well subserved by the 
matter which usually appears in it. The main portion of its 
labor is that whioh looks to the removal of the causes of erime 
by mild and gentle means and the institution of a more genial 
criminal code—one that would not aim to crush, but to reform 
and elevate the oriminal. The “Prisoners Friend” takes 
strong ground against Capital Punishment, It perhaps gives 
more information than any other publication, respecting that 
unfortunate class of our fellow beings who are victims of oir- 
cumstances, hereditary imperfections, and false training. Be- 
sides it gives forth much miscellancous matter that is of inter- 


eat. Terms, $2 a year. Address Charles Spear, Boston. 


Tomacco: ITY HISTORY, NATURE, AND EFFECTS ON BODY AND 
umb, &c, ex Jozu Busw, M. D.—If any one desires to be 
effogtually oured of the disgusting and pernicious habit of using 
tobaooo in any shape, he can do no better than to purchase and 
read the cheap and popular pamphlet of 116 pages, whose title 
The contents of the work are such as 
fully to meet the expectations excited by ite title page. Ita 
general circulation will do much to destroy a ridiculous at- 
tachment to a filthy weed. Published by Fowlers & Wells, 


we have given above. 


129 and 131 Nassau-st., Now-York. 


“Merry’s Moseum ann Paecer’s Praywats,” always wel- 
comed by its Juvenile patrons, commences ita eighteenth vol- 
ume in July. The number for that month, of which we have 
been shown the proof sheets, appears to be an unusually in- 
teresting one. Terms, 81 per annum in advance. D. Mac 


donald & Co., 149 Nassau-st., publishers. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


CHANGE OF TITLE AND EDITOR, 


No more papers will be issued from this office under the title 
of the Univercœlum. The next and future numbers will bear 


the title of 
THE SPIRIT OF THE AGN, 
and its editor will be 
WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 
ir For explanations, see the Editorial columns. 
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COMBINATION MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM: 


Tue application of electro- ma gnetism as a remedial agentin 
Ge e, both acute and | chronic, has become so exten- 
sive and important, and the commissions we ere a recaving 
from all parts of the country for suitable machines for this pur- 
pose, have become so numerous, that we have made arrange- 
ments to be regularly supplied hereafter with Magnetic Ma- 
chines manufactured expressly for us, which we consider su- 
perior to any others tor medicinal purposes. This machine is 
designated as the 


COMBINATION MAGNETIC MACHINE, 


trom its combining the adsntages of various different magnetic 
instraments—unrivalled compactness and aimplicity in arrange- 
ment and construction, and the full power of much lar in- 
struments united, with a smoothness and gentleness of motion 
waich we believe no other instrument to poteoa in 30 great a 
degree. The magnetic current produced is continuous and 
agreeablo, and acts strongly upon the muscles and organs with- 
out mage jarring shocks which render the application of electro- 
magnetism exceedingly unpleasant and sometimes injuricas. 
The nthohinca are instinfactured of the best materials, and con- 
vey a greater amount of the magnetic torces into the system, in 
better adjusted proportions, and with Jess inconvenience to the 
patient, than any other instrument we bave seen. They are 
enclosed in strong cases of rosewood, and can be forwarded to 
any part of the country by Express, or as freight. 


With regard to the diseases in which electro-magnetiam is 
most beneficial, it would seem from general experience that it 
is most valuable in all complaints affecting principally the mues- 
cles and nervous system, such as RnaUNATIsA, PaxAT TSI of 
any or all the limbs, Cuavatunes or rne Spine, Eriversy, Tic 
Dourovnzox, Snare Pausy, and Heapacues. In Consumr- 
TION, it is found of great value as an sid to respiration, and in 
reducing the mucous diseas of the bronchial tubes. In various 
othor diseases, involving great debility and loss of vital energy, 
it has also proved of great service, by Increasing muecular pow- 
er, and strengthening the tone of the system. The following 

ı are somo of the cases to which this instrument may be success- 
, tally applied: 


Spine, Rheumatism, Tubercule of the Heart, Pleurisy, Acute 
or Chronic, Tuberculs of the Stomach, Do. of the Duodenum, 
Do. of the Colon, Do. of the Liver, Do. of the Spleen, Do. of the 
Jarge Intestines, Mesenteric Disease, Tubercular Disease of the 
‘Kidneys, Cystis, Prostrate Gland, Disease of the Uterus, Ovaria, 
Leweorrhea, Prolapsus Uteri, Tubercular Disease of the Cere- 
bellum and Uterus, Brain, Sick Headache, Disease of the Eye, 
Nose, Antrum, Toothnchs, Throat, Muscles, Chorea, Catalepsy, 
Deafnces, Joints and Limba, Spine, Hernia, Cancer, Hydra. 

obia, Uterine Hemorrhage, Impotence, Piles, Constipation, 

irrbea, etc. ete. 

Including, in fact, every kind of disease, both chronic and 
acute, 


The price of the Combination Magnetic Machine is only 
Twelve Dollars. It may be sent by express or as freight to any 
part of the globe. Address FOWLERS & WELLS, 


— Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st., New York, 

ga Sor Paoraixrons of the Combination Magnetic Machine. 
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70} THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND 

70| HERALD OF REFORMS; DEVOTED TO THE PHE 

70| LOSOPHY AND PRACTICE OF HYDROPATRY. 

71| With directions for the application of thie system to the Pre- y 
72 vention and Cure of Disease. Published monthly, containiag f 
ey 33 large octavo pages, at one dollar a year, in advance. 

75| The thoroughly scientific knowledge and vast experience of 

76 | the editor of this philanthropic work, is destined te bring about 

76 | a salutary revoluiton in the healing art. It is published month- 

76 | ly at the exceedingly low price of one dollar w year in advrnce.” 

77 [Rauway Rzaurxx. 

73) „The Water-Cure Journal ia a work of rare merit; and were 

79 | ita many excellent admonitions heeded, mach disease and pre- 

79 | mature decay, would be forever banished."—N. Y. Taisene, 

a Volume VIII, commences July 1849. 

80 Please address, Post Paid, FOWLERS & WELLS, 


Clinton Hall, New York. 
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